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CHAPTER XXVI. 

A CONFESSION. 


MMA had made her confession, and declared that she was 

married. Hester sprang from her chair. ‘“ Married!” But 

the word was a relief in that moment of wretched suspense. Then 

came the thought, was she wilfully deceiving her, or was she deceived 

herself? For how could a girl go through the ceremony of marriage 

in a country place without her father being cognisant of it, and he a 
clergyman ? 

“Do you doubt me?” returned Emma, in answer to her aunt’s 
confused words, and there was a touch of scorn in her tone as she 
spoke. ‘We were married in Chelsbro’ two months ago, two months 
this very day. Annie can tell you so. Here is the ring,” she added, 
taking it from the bosom of her dress. 

Annie only sobbed ; she was in great distress; far more agitated 
than her culpable sister. 

** How could you lend yourself to it, Annie?” her aunt indignantly 
asked her. ‘To join in concealing a serious step like this from 
your parents will be a reproach to you all your after life.” 

“I did not know it, aunt,” answered Annie, the tears raining from 
her eyes. “Emma did not tell me for three or four days afterwards. 
It would have looked like ill-nature to betray her then, when it was 
too late to prevent it. I have never had a moment’s peace since, for 
terror of its coming out.” 

“Which church were you married at in Chelsbro’?” inquired 
Hester. 

**At no church. We were married at the Registrar’s office.” 

“Then it is no marriage at all! It will not stand good,” breath- 
lessly uttered Hester. 

“Yes it will,” said Emma. “Marriage before the registrar is as legal 
as marriage in a church. I have heard papa himself confess it to 
be so.” 
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“ Married by register indeed!” cried her aunt, in her vexation ; 
“IT should be ashamed to think it legal. A barefaced, irreverent way 
of doing things! You might just as well have jumped over a broom- 
stick. Annie, who is this man? Do you answer me.” 

“He teaches music, and he plays at the Chelsbro’ philharmonic 
concerts, and copies music; anything in that way. He has the teach- 
ing at Camley, but that is not much.” 

“‘ And earns what ?” retorted Hester. ‘Fifty pounds a-year?” 

“More than that, I believe. But still he is too poor to have 
asked openly for Emma.” 

“Too poor! Yet you have wilfully run your head into this im- 
prudent marriage, Emma; this noose of sorrow !” 

** Anyway, I shall be better off than being at home,” was Emma’s 
answer : and it struck her aunt that her effrontery of manner was only 
assumed to conceal her desperate uneasiness. ‘It is nothing, here, 
but worry and privation ; work, work, work, from morning till night.” 

“How did you become acquainted with him ?” 

“We used to meet him on our road to Camley, and he took to 
bowing as he passed us. One day—Annie was not with me—it came 
on to rain hard, and he spoke, and offered me his umbrella, and 
walked without himself. We got talking of music. I told him how 
passionately fond I was of it ; that I believed I had a great talent for 
it, but papa and mamma had never had me taught. Oh, aunt Hester,” 
she continued in an altered voice, ‘ when I reflect that I might have 
been trained in that delightful science, instead of passing my days at 
this horrid employment, or in domestic drudgery, I feel rebellious 
against everyone! I know I might be earning a good living now 
for us all if they had only let me learn.” 

Hester could not but feel there was some reason in what she said, 
for Emma had inherited her mother’s talent for music, but in a more 
eminent degree, and her voice was remarkably fine. ‘To go back 
to your explanation,” said Hester, coldly : wae was the next move, 
after the day of the umbrella ?” 

“TI met him again; I was always sntietiog wey more frequently, it 
seems, when Annie was not with me than when she was. Then he 
took me to a concert at the Camley tea-gardens, and ——” 

“Took you where /” uttered Hester in horrified tones. 

“‘ They are respectable, Aunt Hester,” interrupted Annie. “ Very 
decent people go to them ; not quite the gentry, perhaps. They are 
about a mile beyond Camley.” 

“Of course they are respectable,” returned Emma ; “ quite enough 
so. And I should not care where I went, to hear good music. I 
went to two. He gave me the tickets.” 

* And Annie?” 

“Not Annie. She was afraid.” 

“ But how did you account for your absence, at home?” wondered 
her aunt. 
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Emma hung her head. “I was obliged to make excuses. They 
suspected nothing, and it was easy.” 

“ Wrong, wrong ; all very wrong. And you, Emma, a clergyman’s 
daughter, to have made one at a tea-garden concert ! ” 

“Oh, don’t talk, please, about our being a clergyman’s daughters,” 
retorted Emma, in a spirit of indignation. ‘Aunt, it is a misfortune 
that we are so; it is the falsest position anyone can occupy. If we 
had been born in trade, we should not have had these detestable 
appearances to keep up that mamma and Aunt Fanny were always 
harping upon. You must not do this, and you must not do that, 
because your papa’s a clergyman, a gentleman! And if we had been 
born rich, we should have received a proper education, and enjoyed 
amusements, and good clothes, and society. We may not associate 
with those beneath us; and our means (our dress, to go no further) 
have not allowed of our mixing with our equals, and those above us. 
We have been denied innocent recreation, for it could not be 
afforded. Our position has been a wretchedly false one, Aunt 
Hester, and when the temptation of getting out of it was laid in my 
way, I could not resist. I did strive: Annie knows I did: but it 
was too strong for me, that and the prospect of living amongst 
music ; and I became Edgar Lipscome’s wife.” 

“You unfortunate child!” uttered Hester, in her grief, “what is 
to become of you? How are you to live?” 

“He made £8o last year,” said Emma. “A great deal more, in 
proportion, for two of us, than papa’s £150, with all its outgoings. 
Besides, he is teaching me music, and I shall soon be able to help 
him. It will not take me long to master the piano,” she added, in a 
tone of conscious triumph. “We shall set up in some large town, 
perhaps London, and make a good living. Iam not afraid: if you, 
dear Aunt Hester, will but be my mediator with papa and mamma 
now.” 

“IT do not see much that Ican do. The facts will bear no soften- 
ing: rebellion, wilfulness, and deceit. Not to speak of the disgrace 
to a clergyman’s daughter in making so disreputable a marriage.” 

“Cler— now, pray, Aunt Hester, do not, I say, return to that. 
It is just rubbish, and nothing else ; sinful, false rubbish.” 

Emma’s expressive word and tone reminded Hester of bygone 
years, when she had heard the same from her mother, upon very 
much the same topic. But Emma was much what Mabel used to be. 

“Tf it is incumbent on a clergyman’s family to maintain dignity 
and exclusiveness,” continued Emma, ‘the Church should afford 
him pay accordingly. A clergyman’s daughter, indeed! I tell you 
I would rather have been born a blacksmith’s—anything. Think of 
the miserable struggle life has been to papa and mamma! It is 
sinful—I must speak out, Aunt Hester—it is a sinful system which 
condemns a clergyman to such toil and privation. Better be a Dis- 
senting minister ; better be a Roman Catholic priest.” 
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**Good patience, child!” uttered Hester, when she could give vent 
to her astonishment, ‘“‘ where have you picked up such words—such 
notions ?” 

“We have not gone through life with our senses shut, aunt; 
at least I have not; Annie is tamer, and puts up with things. 
The mortifications we have had to bear as your boasted ‘ clergyman’s 
daughters’ would have opened them if nothing else had. I am glad 
that the step I have taken will be of some service to my poor father, 
since he will have one less to keep.” 

That night, when all were gone to bed, Hester sat with her brother 
in the parlour and whispered the truth. Never had she seen him so 
much excited, so much afflicted. Even his Christian spirit was not 
proof against the blow. 

** Whose fault is this?” he exclaimed. ‘Can it be called mine? 
Apart from her own imprudence, her wilful conduct, do you see that 
blame lies with me and her mother ? ” 

“No; the fault is her own. But cércumstances have been against 
your children. The real blame lies with them, and Emma knows it. 
She said to-day she had occupied a false position in life, and she is 
right.” 

It is a painful thing to see a man weep, as Hester witnessed it in 
her brother that night. For the moment, nature had her sway ; his 
submissive resignation was forgotten, the bitter feeling, for years so 
patiently subdued, was given vent to, and his sense of injury burst 
forth as a mountain torrent. 

“It is an accursed system; it must be such in the sight of God. 
Why do they leave me, and such as I am, to toil and starve our lives 
out, and lavish their prodigal thousands upon others of our order, 
who are no better than we are, save in patronage? All the ills of 
my life have been brought upon me by this pernicious poverty. My 
wife’s illness and early grave, the repression of my children’s spirits, 
the blighting of their prospects, George’s uncertain fate, and now this 
last blow! Look at my own incessant toil, my broken spirits and 
health! How dare they condemn us to a wearing life of labour, 
exact from us that we appear as gentlemen, and not give us the means 
to bring up and place out our children? Review what my life and 
Mabel’s have been 

It is of no use to record all he said: his wrongs were strong upon 
him. But it may be that had those high in place and power heard 
his words, as Hester did, they would deem it incumbent on them to 
set about ameliorating the condition of poor clergymen. Hester 
gradually soothed him round to the difficulty immediately before him: 
Emma’s unfortunate step. How should he act in it? 

“Tt is done, and cannot be undone,” Hester observed. ‘‘Scold 
her as much as you will—and she deserves it—but see how the best 
can be made of it. I suppose it zs a legal marriage, as she asserts.” 
“T shall marry them again,” replied Mr. Halliwell, in excitement. 
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“No child of mine shall call herself married upon so irreverent a 
ceremony.” 

They sat far into the morning—Hester warning him when they 
parted not to say anything to Mabel that night. Could it have been 
kept from her entirely it would have been well, but that was im- 
possible. 

Impossible it was found to be. For the following evening Archie 
managed to betray it to his mamma. Poor little Archibald! he was 
the errand boy to the family, running and waiting on all, his dearest 
recreation being to sit by his mother’s bedside. Mrs. Halliwell 
happened to put a question to him about Emma, and the child’s 
stammering voice and confused countenance betrayed that there was 
something afoot which she did not understand. She demanded to 
know. 

“T am afraid to tell,” answered Archie. 

“Archie! Afraid to tell me/ Speak out, my boy.” 

“Oh, mamma! Aunt Hester said you were not to be told. I don’t 
know it all myself; I only heard a little.” 

“You must repeat to me that little, Archie. I will inform your 
Aunt Hester that I insisted upon knowing.” 

“Emma has done something very wrong, very disobedient. It is 
about the music-master at Camley. I don’t know, but I think papa 
is going to marry her to him to-morrow.” 

Of course these mysterious words were enough to alarm Mrs. 
Halliwell, and Hester was obliged to break to her the particulars. 
They shook her pitiably. 

“ Alfred is going to re-marry them,” Hester said. ‘He has no 
option, unless letting the marriage by register serve. Do not distress 
yourself, Mabel. It might have been worse.” 

“Worse!” she exclaimed, “how could it have been worse? 
Hester, what are you thinking of? The girls have been reared in 
firm principles. No, no; it is as bad as it can be.” 

“ Alfred marries them to-morrow, and then she leaves with her 
husband. We sent for him this afternoon, and he came, very peni- 
tent. I never saw a man so cowed as he was before Alfred.” 

“ And you intended to keep all this from me!” exclaimed Mrs. — 
Halliwell. 

“ No,” answered her sister-in-law ; ‘how could we keep it from you 
when Emma was leaving? But we were seeking a favourable oppor- 
tunity of breaking it to you.” 

“What do you say his name is ?” 

“Lipscome. He is a mild, diffident young man, rather good- 
looking : fonder of Emma than she deserves, naughty girl, but with 
not half her share of sense and firm resolution. Emma will be 
master and mistress too.” 

“Why did he not ask for her openly ?” 
“He wanted. to do so, as it appears, but Emma, and Annie too, 
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thought there would be no possibility of his obtaining your consent 
and Alfred’s: that a clergyman’s daughter (which, it seems, Emma 
hates the name of) would not be allowed to marry a poor music- 
master, struggling in his profession ; and she would not let him ask.” 

Mrs. Halliwell clasped her white hands together, and lay with her 
eyes closed. ‘The same career of toil for her that I have had,” she 
murmured, “perhaps worse. Yet what opportunity had our children 
of doing better?” 

“Nay, Mabel, Emma and her husband may do well,” said Hester, 
for she strove to make the best of it to the poor mother. “ Both 
intend to put their shoulder to the wheel ; Emma’s talents are such as 
to make headway, and I have heard to-day that he is thought clever in 
his vocation. And there is one thing, Mabel, which really is a matter 
of congratulation—he is an excellently conducted young man ; there 
is not a taint upon his character. All that might have been worse.” 

But still Mrs. Halliwell sighed and kept her eyes closed. “Send 
Emma up to me,” she said ; “and let me be alone with her.” 

Hester ran out, when tea was over, to buy some white satin ribbon 
to put on Emma and Annie’s straw bonnets for the morrow, for she 
really did think it well to make the best of things, especially to the 
world. She was going along at a sharp pace, having plenty to do 
that night indoors, when, in turning out of the milliner’s shop, she 
came right in front of three people walking abreast, and recognised 
the Reverend George Dewisson, his wife and sister, who were hurrying 
home to dinner. Perhaps the other two would have passed, but Miss 
Dewisson stopped. A regular old maid she was now, a trifle older 
than Hester. She had never forgiven Mr. Halliwell for marrying 
Mabel Zink, or Mabel for marrying him, and the rumours touching 
their daughter had not been unwelcome to her. 

“Ts it true things are so bad that Mr. Halliwell is obliged to marry 
them ?” she asked eagerly. 

“They are married, unfortunately, Miss Dewisson,” replied Hester, 
turning her face away from the blaze of the gas lamp. “They were 
married two months ago, before the Registrar in Chelsbro’. That is 
the greatest reproach which can be cast at my niece, and we feel it as 
a keen one.” 

“‘ Married before the Registrar!” echoed the Reverend George. 
Tf that is only—au—their own assertion, I should receive it with 
suspicion, and—au—doubt.” 

‘We have ascertained the fact to-day, sir,” returned Hester. ‘‘ You 
can do the same, if you please, for your own satisfaction.” 

“Why, we heard Mr. Halliwell was going to marry them to- 
morrow,” exclaimed Miss Dewisson. ‘‘ What stories people tell!” 

“You heard correctly. Although legally a wife, my brother does 
not choose to let her go to her husband’s home, really to enter upon 

her married career, unsanctioned by the rites of the Church.” 
“That’s—au—as it ought to be,” interposed the Reverend George. 
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“The register may serve for—au—Dissenters, and such people, but 
we don’t recognise it.” ; 

“The affair—though of course most shocking and unbecoming— 
being less criminally bad than we had been led to suppose, you may 
acquaint Mrs. Halliwell that I shall resume my occasional visits to 
her,” quoth Lady Lavinia, in a haughty, patronising voice and manner. 

“JT will deliver your message to her, ma’am,” returned Hester 
curtly as she wished them good-evening and hurried home. 

Hester had been guilty of a bit of innocent subterfuge. Finding 
the affair of the intended marriage had got wind, she told everyone, 
especially Tom and Sam, who were applied to as oracles by Chelson, 
that the time fixed for it was eleven o’clock. But it was at eight in 
the morning that Mr. Halliwell, stern and pale, stood, in his white 
surplice, inside the altar railings, and the wedding party ranged them- 
selves before him. By these means but few people were in the 
church ; otherwise there would not have been standing room, which 
would have made an unpleasant crowd for Emma, under the circum- 
stances. 

It was not so despicable-looking a wedding-party after all. The 
bride and her sister were in neat blue-and-white checked silk dresses, 
presents from poor Mrs. Goring just before her death, and their 
straw bonnets and white ribbons looked fresh and well. Hester had 
lent Emma her white veil of real lace, which, by accident alone, 
she happened to have with her at Chelson. The boys, called at six 
in the morning, and informed of the actual hour, were there, dressed 
in their Sunday clothes, and there also was Mr. Zink, the graceless 
Tracy of former days. A successful lawyer he was now, as im- 
portant, in his own esteem, as George Dewisson himself, but very 
poor, for early extravagance hampered him, and “ fast” habits still 
kept him down. He was there to give Emma away. She and 
Annie both cried bitterly, Mr. Lipscome was nervous and trembling, 
and the Reverend Mr. Halliwell read the service somewhat rapidly. 

A noise in the church caused Hester to turn her head. Some 
urchins with their school-books in their hands had come into the 

aisle, and Jim was driving them out. Jim, as they all still called him, 
though he had long ago been promoted to the office of sexton and 
grave-digger. Hester’s attention was attracted by a young man not 
far behind, whose gaze was fixed on the wedding-party with an intensity 
remarkable to behold. One arm was clasping a pillar, and he 
leaned forward, with—if Hester saw clearly—tears in his eyes. He 
wore a rough, large sort of cloth jacket and a blue shirt, like a 
sailor. 

** Aunt Hester,” whispered Archibald, who stood next her, and 
had also looked round at Jim’s efforts for order, “see that rough 
man by the pillar. It is so like George.” 

* Like who, Archie?” 

““George, who went to sea. But he was not brown, and his 
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shoulders were not broad and big like that man’s, and George was a 
boy, and that’s a man. Oh!” 

** Archie, what ?” for the child had diel her hand tightly. 

“He is smiling at me. Aunt Hester, do you think it can really 
be George ?” 

*‘T think it may be, Archie.” 

Just then the ceremony came to an end. The Vicar was leaving 
the altar to lead the way to the vestry, when Archibald, forgetting 
awe and time and place in this new wonder, went up to his father, 
caught hold of his surplice, and spoke aloud. 

“‘ Papa—is that George ? ” 

“Sir!” was Mr. Halliwell’s stern and reproaching reply to the 
child. 

“Tt is like George, that sailor by the pillar, and I think it is 
George, because he laughed at me.” And there was no longer any 
doubt, for George, seeing he was recognised, came forward and was 
clasped in his father’s arms. 

“Never comes a trial unaccompanied by a blessing,” whispered 
Hester to her brother through her tears; “this will make up to 
Mabel for the shock of yesterday.” 

“Do you go and prepare her for it,” he answered. 

Mrs. Halliwell was half raised in bed, everything nice about her, 
for Emma and her husband were to pay her a visit before their depar- 
ture, when Hester entered the chamber. 

“Ts it over? Are they married?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Hester ; “but I will tell you about it when I have 
spoken of something else. Mabel, I have just made a remark to 
Alfred—that no trial ever comes unattended by a blessing. You had 
a great trial to bear yesterday ; there is comfort in store for you 
to-day.” 

“In knowing that she is married—I mean according to the rites of 
religion. Poor Emma!” 

** Not that ; something greater. Of all earthly blessings that God 
can send to you, think which you would best love to receive. You 
have a great surprise at hand.” 

“The greatest would be to see—oh, Hester! can it be? Is he 
come? ” 

‘Yes, Mabel, dear ; George is come; and here; and waiting to 

. come up to you.” 

She broke out into sobs, and cried like a child. 

Emma, with her husband, received her mother’s blessing, little 
thinking it would be the last ; and they departed in a fly for Camley. 
George did not leave his mother’s bed-side till evening. It was dusk 
when he came out of the room: for the last hour they had been alone 
together. Hester, who was in the opposite chamber, saw him, and 
called him in. He sat down on a low chair, and leaned his head 
against the bed-post, sobbing. 
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“Come, George,” she said, after letting him give way to it for 
awhile, ‘‘cheer up. Be more of a man.” 

“‘T shall never see her again,” he said ; “never, never.” 

“That, probably, depends upon the length of your next voyage,” 
returned his aunt. 

“No; it does not. If I were to remain, I am quite sure that very, 
very shortly I should not see her either. In a day or two she will be 
gone.” 

“You are mistaken, George. She has been like this a long while.” 

“ Aunt Hester, I think we sailors detect approaching death quicker 
than landsmen. I have seen instances of it since I have been away. 
It is on mamma’s face to-night, if ever I saw it.” 

‘My dear, we will not discuss it. I believe your fears mislead 
you. When must you go?” 

“To-night. But if I start at twelve it will do. Or,” he added, as 
if in doubt, “say at one. I could catch it up.” 

“So soon! What port are you in?” 

He mentioned one within a day’s walking of Chelson. “TI had only 
leave for a day and two nights,” he continued ; “and must get back 
before mid-day to-morrow. It ought to be before eight o’clock, but 
I'll risk it. I walked here in the night.” 

“ George, the sea is a hard life ?” 

*“‘ Hard !—So hard that I will not describe it to you, Aunt Hester. 
And I am on a hard ship, in a bad service.” 

“‘T am sorry to hear it, my poor boy.” 

“The next two years may prove better than the two last. At any 
rate, they can’t be worse.” 

“‘ And what at the end of the two years ?” 

“Then I can pass my examination for officer, before the Board, 
and shall look out for a better ship.” 

“George, is this the life you would have chosen ?” 

He almost shuddered. ‘No. Some like it by nature: I do not, 
even with use.” 

“Yet you must remain in it ?” 

“T shall remain in it. When once a fellow has been to sea for two 
years, nobody on land would give him employment. I shall get 
along, aunt, in time. It will be different when I am first mate, or 
captain: I shall like it well enough then.” 

“George,” said Hester, laying her hands on his two shoulders, “ im 
all callings of life there are hardships, and there are blessings. Our 
care must be to fulfil our duty, whatever it may be.” 

He nodded. 

“Our duty to our fellow-creatures in the daily concerns of life, as 
well as our duty to God. Always bearing in mind THE END, and’ 
living for it.” 

“ Aunt Hester,” he answered, somewhat impatiently, as if not 
caring to hear from her the precepts he had just listened to from more 
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sacred lips, “ I have promised my mother to do my best for the end: 
and I will strive to do it.” 

Hester took a candle and turned away to go into Mrs. Halliwell’s 
room, but George spoke to stop her: “Mamma said she would be 
alone for awhile.” Nevertheless, Hester thought she would go in. 

She was lying with her eyes closed, but they opened as Hester ap- 
proached the bed. Her countenance was full of peace—tranquil, 
entire peace. But—was there a change in it? or was it the shade of 
the candle? Involuntarily Hester thought of George’s words. 
“‘ Mabel,” she said, in an indifferent tone, not to alarm her, “do you 
feel worse ?” 

“No; I feel better. But I think I am going.” 

“Oh, ’ Mabel! is 

‘I was permitted to last till my dearest boy came home: whither- 
soever we turn, Hester, mercy follows us: and now I can depart in 
perfect peace. If God’s guiding care were not over him, He would 
not have brought him here to receive my dying admonitions ; and I 
am content now to leave him in His hands—oh, so content !—for I 
know that we shall meet joyfully, all meet, at the Last Day.” 

Hester ran downstairs. She sent Archie in haste for Mr. Jessup, 
and then for her brother, who was attending a vestry meeting. Mr. 
Jessup could do nothing: he thought she was departing, but was not 
certain. Mabel was certain of it herself, and Mr. Halliwell went down 
to prepare the Sacrament. 

They assembled in her room: the Vicar, Hester, and Annie. 
Annie brought word that Jim was sobbing in the kitchen, and hoping 
that he might see his mistress once more, so they called him up, and 
Mabel smiled and held out her hand to him. Poor Jim took it, and 
only sobbed the more. But there was something Mabel evidently 
wanted still, as was proved by her anxious glances towards the door. 
Hester understood them, and, after a minute’s hesitating communing 
with herself, went in search of George. 

He was still in the opposite chamber, sitting in the dark, where 
Hester had left him. “George,” she gravely said, “we are going to 
receive the Holy Communion with your mother. Dare you join 
in it?” 

“Oh, Aunt Hester! I am not good enough.” 

“T can see that she is watching for you—that your presence there 
would be her greatest comfort.” 

“We sailors do so many things that are not right, Aunt Hester : 
we swear, and do many other wicked things.” 

“ As I fear too many do who are not sailors ; and the very best of 
us are but bad, George,” she continued : “ none can decide this ques- 
tion but yourself. You no doubt do daily what is wrong ; what are 
sins in the sight of God. But you are conscious now that they are 
sins ?” 

* Oh, yes.” 
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* And are you truly sorry for them, and hope that you may be 
pardoned for them? Above all, do you earnestly wish that you could 
be kept from committing these sins, and that you might lead a better 
life?” 

“T do earnestly wish it. I have been thinking over, in the dark 
here, all the sorrow I have caused her, and my heart is ready to break 
for it. I wish I could be better: more like her.” 

** Well, George, you know what we must do, and Who we must go 
to, to be made better,” was Hester’s gentle answer. “I will leave 
you here for a few minutes by yourself, and then I think—yes, I 
do think—that you may venture to come in and join us. In the 
hope, you know, George, darling, that it!may give you strength to lead 
a better life, and to give comfort to your mother. We will wait a few 
minutes, and if you feel that you can come, do so.” 

Hester returned to the sick chamber, and soon George came steal- 
ing in. Mrs. Halliwell had held out her hand, with a pleased coun- 
tenance, to Jim, but oh! the joyous grasp, the illumined countenance, 
with which she greeted George. She drew him close to her bedside, 
and held his hand. The clergyman went up to him. 

“Do you feel you may be a partaker of this?” he whispered in 
serious tones. 

The colour flew to George’s face at the question, and he glanced 
at his Aunt Hester. 

“‘Speak for yourself, George,” she said. ‘* According to the dic- 
tates of your conscience.” 

“T think I may, father,” was the hesitating answer. “I hope I 
may.” 

Without another word the minister proceeded to his duty, reading 
some of the service for the visitation of the sick, and thence adminis- 
tering the Holy Sacrament. At its conclusion, Jim returned down- 
stairs, sobbing still—he was a simple, affectionate-hearted servant— 
and the three boys came up—Thomas, Samuel, and Archibald. 
Hester has never repented of the part she took with regard to the 
sailor that night, and she believes it was acceptable to One higher 
than we are. 

They gathered round Mrs. Halliwell’s bed, and watched her leaving 
them. One hand still clasped George’s, the other had sought her 
husband’s. Poor little Archibald, frightened and tearful, had pushed 
himself in underneath his father’s arm, next to his mother. Her 
death was one of peace, and so easy that none knew the exact time 
of the soul’s departure. It was a little past twelve. 

At one, George left. After he had taken his farewell, Hester went 
and opened the house door for him, and watched him across the dark 
churchyard. He flung himself down on the opposite steps, and gave 
way to his agony of grief, suppressed before the rest. Alas for the 
trials of life! How bitter at times they are to bear! 

Hester remained for the funeral. The Reverend Mr. Dewisson 
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officiated, and a great number of persons attended it, unasked. Half 
the houses in Chelson were closed, for, if Mr. and Mrs. Halliwel) 
were poor, they were widely respected. On the Monday following, 
Hester left for London. 

“God bless you, Alfred,” she said, at parting. ‘I say to you, as 
I said to George—bear on to the end. A few more struggles, a little 
more endurance, and it will cease for ever.” 

“Hester,” he whispered, as he wrung her hand in his with a 
painful pressure, “‘forget what I said that night. I was wrong to 
give way: but the moment’s sore anguish betrayed me. I beseech 
you forget it.” 

“And do you forget it, too,” answered Hester, “ for it is not worth 
remembering. It was no great crime, Alfred.” 

“‘Sufficiently great to need repentance. Fare you well, Hester.” 

And thus she left him to his hard labour and his discouraging 
poverty. “But I declare,” cried Hester, as she took her last look of 
the damp vicarage, and the omnibus whirled her in its course past 
the luxurious residence of George Dewisson: “I declare that such 
a state of things is a disgrace to England’s Established Church : that 
the heavy wealth lavished upon some of its members, the wretched 
poverty of others, is a shame and a sin, and I will declare it to be so 
as long as the system shall exist, though the whole bench of bishops 
should convene a court and hang me for it.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
DR. GORING’S SECOND WIFE. 


Soon after Hester’s return home the school broke up for the 
Christmas holidays, and Hester departed for Middlebury, according 
to her agreement. As the account of Mrs. Goring’s mysterious death 
was given in Hester’s own words, it may be as well to give this short 
sequel to it in them also. 

I had promised to go down to Dr. Goring’s at Christmas, and I 
did so, getting there for Christmas Day. Matthew and Alfred had 
come home for their holidays, and were well, careless, and happy, as 
it is fitting schoolboys should be. Mary had grown, and was much im- 
proved, promising to be as nice-looking as her poor mother. As to 
my brother-in-law, he was quite himself again; had recovered his 
spirits and laughed and talked as before. These gay natures soon 
forget loss and sorrow, and perhaps it is best they should. One thing 
I was glad to find—that he had been prudent in his expenditure and 
was paying off his debts. Some shares which he held in a public 
company had suddenly risen to a high premium: he had been wise 
enough to take the opportunity of selling out, and had realised three 
or four hundred pounds by it. This assisted him well. 
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One morning, as we were seated at breakfast, the conversation 
turned upon a friend of Dr. Goring’s, a schoolmaster, who resided in 
Middlebury. He had been a widower some years, but was now going 
to be married again to a pretty but portionless girl, and the town said 
it was quite a “love match.” 

“T did not think he would have been such a fool,” observed Dr. 
Goring. 

“In what way ?” I asked. 

‘When a man marries in youth he commonly marries for love, and 
that’s as it should be; but when he gets to middle age and wants a 
second wife, he ought to look out for money. Substance, not 
romance, should be the motto then.” 

Somehow I was pleased to hear Matthew say that, but I did not 
stay to ask myself why I was so. And just then the surgery boy 
brought in a note. 

It was from a Mrs. Poyntz, asking him to call upon her in the 
course of the day as she was not well. Captain and Mrs. Poyntz 
resided about a mile from the town, and their name brought to my 
mind the Clutterbucks, old friends of mine, who lived in a farm-house 
close tothem. I had not seen these friends for nearly four years, and I 
began to think, as I sat at my work, that I would go out and call upon 
them. It was a sharp, frosty morning, bright and cold ; the two boys 
had gone out to slide, and I proposed it to Mary. 

We found them at home, Mrs. Clutterbuck in the kitchen making 
pork-pies. The well-appointed, roomy old kitchen, where I had once, 
when I was a young girl, as fond of frolic as the best of them, 
revelled in all the delights of a harvest-home. Care had not come 
upon methen. They wanted us to stay the day, and Farmer Clutter- 
buck (he was always a joking man) hitched my bonnet off, for I was 
sitting with the strings untied, and gave it to his little grand-daughter 
to run away with and hide. But we could not remain that day, and 
settled to go to them another. 

It was after one when we left them, and we set out to walk fast, 
for we dined at two. As we turned into the high road from the lane 
(Clutterbuck’s Lane it was commonly called because it led to nothing 
but their house), I saw, about a hundred yards before us, Dr. Goring, 
walking towards Middlebury, by the side of a lady. 

“ There’s your papa, Mary!” I exclaimed. ‘He has been up to 
Mrs. Poyntz. I wonder who it is with him?” 

“It is Miss Howard,” replied my niece. 

I protest that a cold thrill ran through me from head to foot when 
I heard the name. How came she to be walking with Matthew 
Goring ? 

“Does Miss Howard live in Middlebury?” I asked, when I 
recovered myself. For, truth to say, I had never once introduced 
her name since I came down, I disliked it too much. ‘When she 
left us, Mary, she was negotiating for a situation in London.” 
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‘Yes, but she did not take it,” replied Mary. “She has been in 
Middlebury ever since, staying at her aunt’s.” 

“Sly cat!” I’m afraid I groaned to myself. ‘She has her eye 
upon #zm, as sure as my name’s Hester Halliwell, and she stays in 
Middlebury to catch him. What does she do?” I questioned 
aloud. 

‘She goes out as daily governess,” said Mary. “People say she 
and her aunt quarrel a good deal.” 

I went along at a quick pace to come up with them ; for I 
did not like Mary to see her father bending to look into that false 
face with every sentence he spoke, as if he were—courting. The 
word must come, though I hate to write it. 

Dr. Goring was surprised to see us: his countenance betrayed it. 
She did not seem in the least discomposed, but greeted us with a flow 
of words in her modulated voice. 

“We shall be late for dinner, Matthew,” I observed; “we had 
better get on.” 

He drew out his watch and looked at it. ‘Not at all late,” he 
said. ‘It is only half-past one.” 

He did not seem inclined to walk faster, or to quit her side, and I 
did not choose to leave him in her society. So we slackened our 
pace to theirs ; and thus it happened that we were seen walking into 
Middlebury side by side with that woman, who may have been the 
author of Mary Goring’s death. 

She turned off to reach her aunt’s before we got to our street, and 
then I asked my brother-in-law whatever brought him walking with 
Miss Howard. 

**T overtook her as I was returning from Mrs. Poyntz,” he replied, 
‘just before you came up with us.” 

I could not say anything to this, for I had no right to dictate to 
Matthew Goring whom he should, or should not, join in a walk and 
talk to, so I held my peace. But I know I was very cross at the 
dinner-table afterwards, scolding Alfred for upsetting the gravy upon 
the table-cloth—and the next minute I myself upset some ale. 

When the holidays had expired, Matthew and Alfred went back to 
school, and I returned home. I did not go down again at Mid- 
summer, for a pupil from India, of whom we had entire charge, was 
falling into delicate health, and the doctors ordered the seaside for 
her. So my sister Lucy, who was likewise wanting a little change, 
accompanied her to Ramsgate with Frances, and I stayed at home to 
take care of the house and the other pupils, five or six of whom 
generally remained the holidays with us. 

We had resumed school about a fortnight, when I received a letter 
from Middlebury, from Mrs. Tom Halliwell. The following passage 
was in it: “ Rumour says that Dr. Goring is about to be married 
again, to his children’s former governess, Miss Howard.” 

Had a serpent bitten me, I do not think it could have injured me 
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as did those startling words. They were as I have quoted them, 
“ Rumour says,” but I instantly felt a deep, prophetic conviction 
within me that Charlotte Howard would inevitably be Matthew 
Goring’s second wife. Could I do anything to prevent it? What 
was to be done? It was a union that ought not to be: I felt 
that, in my heart of hearts: a union from which no good could 
come. 

“Lucy,” I said to my sister, after tormenting myself for four and 
twenty mortal hours, neglecting my occupations in the day, and 
tossing restlessly on my bed at night—‘“ Lucy, I have made up my 
mind to go to Middlebury.” 

“ But think of the inconvenience, just as the school has begun, 
and we with several fresh pupils!” she urged. “ If Matthew Goring 
is so obstinately soft as to go and marry that Miss Howard of all 
people in the world, I should even leave him to do it and to reap the 
consequences.” 

“So should I, if it only affected himself,” was my answer. ‘‘ But 
to give that woman authority over Mary’s children! I shall start by 
to-morrow’s train, Lucy, and you must manage as well as you can for 
a few days without me.” 

If I could have foreseen that that “few days” would be as many 
weeks ! 

I did not send word I was coming, but went in and surprised 
them ; pouncing right upon my brother-in-law in his surgery. It was 
getting towards seven o’clock when I reached the house and astonished 
Susan. She said Miss Mary was gone out to tea, but her master was 
at home. 

He was busy in his shirt-sleeves (it was an intensely hot day) over 
some chemical experiment. He held a glass of blue liquid in his 
hand, and his surprise was so great at seeing me that, in putting it 
down, he let some fall. 

“ Why, Hester!” he exclaimed, “‘is it you or your ghost ?” 

“It is I, myself, Matthew,” I said; “‘and very sorry I am to come. 
Do you know what has brought me? ” 

“The train, I suppose, and then the omnibus,” he replied, in his 
old propensity for joking. 

I sat down on a low wooden stool. There was nothing else 
at hand, for of the two chairs one had a flat globe of glass upon 
it, and the other a glass syringe as big as a rolling-pin. And I took 
off my bonnet, and laid it on the floor beside me. 

“T had a letter from Mrs. Tom Halliwell a day or two ago,” I 


began. ‘She told me a bit of news, Matthew, and I have come 
down to see if it can possibly be true, and, if so, to endeavour to 
stop it.” 


“Indeed,” he answered. But I saw, by the flush which came to 
his face, that he knew then, as well as I did, what I had to say : and 
I saw also that it was true ; I saw it with a sinking heart. 
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It is said, Matthew, that you are about to marry again.” 

“*T am,” he readily replied, as if in the last minute he had been 
nerving himself to face the subject boldly. ‘When a man is left 
alone with young children, as I am, Hester, it is a duty he owes 
them to give them a second mother.” 

**T don’t see the obligation,” I answered, ‘‘ but we will not contend 
about that. If he does give them a second mother, an imperative 
duty lies on him to give them a fitting one.” 

** Of course,” he acquiesced, rather restlessly. 

“Ts Miss Howard a fitting mother for the children of your late wife, 
Mary Goring? Answer me that, Matthew.” 

“If I did not deem her *o, I should not make her such,” he 
replied, that hot flush on his face growing hotter. 

“Oh, Matthew, T could not have believed it of you!” I said, 
wringing my hands, for my perplexity and sorrow weré pressing 
heavily upon me. “You, with your good sense, with your once 
deep love for your wife! You did love her, Matthew.” 

*‘ Better than I shall ever love another, Hester,” was his impulsive 
‘answer; “with a different love. We do not marry a second wife—in 
our advancing age—with the feelings with which we wed a first. 
And no second wife need expect it.” 

“Well, I did not come all the way down here to talk sentiment,” 
{ grumbled. ‘The whole world lay before you to choose from, the 
whole world: ow could you choose Charlotte Howard ?” 

“Why not choose her, as well as anyone else ?” 

“ Why not choose her?” T looked at him in astonishment. ‘Has 
she bewitched you, Matthew Goring? Has she taken away your 
proper sense—thro wn dust in your mind’s eye—deadened all decency 
of feeling? A woman whose hands may be stained with the deepest 
known crime, who was probably the destroyer of Mary Goring.” 

‘Hester, hold your peace,” he authoritatively interrupted, rising 
in anger from off the table, where he had perched himself. ‘I will 
not permit you to give utterance to ideas so disgraceful. How dare 
you couple Miss Howard’s name with that of murder? If I were 
mot sure that she is innocent of this, and any other sin, do you think 
I would attempt to make her my wife ? ” 

“Do you remember what you once said about a man being a fool 
¢o marry at your age for love?” 

“No, I don’t remember it,” he doggedly said. ‘* But if you sup- 
pose I am over head and ears in love with Miss Howard, like a green 
schoolboy, you are mistaken. Though I think her a very charming 
young woman, there’s many another I should like for my wife just 
as well as Miss Howard.” 

“Then why on earth do you marry her ? ” 

“T hardly know how it came about, Hester. I have been with 
her a good deal lately—had got into the habit of being with her ; and 
one evening, in a merry mood, I popped the question. I declare to 
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goodness, the words were no sooner out than I thought myself an 
idiot for my pains. Now you know as much about it as I do.” 

“You had better have popped it to me,” I wrathfully answered, 
not caring what I said in my anger, and Matthew laughed. 

“Because you would not have taken advantage of it. Well, she 
did, and the thing’s done, so let us have done with it. But don’t go 
fancying, again, that I’m spooney after Miss Howard.’ When a 
man’s turned forty,” he went on, laughing, “it is a cut-up to his 
dignity to believe him susceptible of that kind of nonsense.” 

‘“* How can you have been so dreadfully blind, Matthew?” I ejacu- 
lated. ‘Blind to your own prospects and happiness ?” 

“Do you mean as to her want of money ?” 

“No. But a woman capable of flirting as she did with you in 
your wife’s lifetime will flirt with others when she is a wife herself.” 

“TJ think not,” he answered. ‘“‘ When once these women who are 
getting on in life marry, they sober and settle down. It is only the 
sting of neglect that causes them to covet unlawful admiration.” 

“ Matthew,” I said, rising from my hard seat, “can anything I may 
say induce you to put aside this marriage? I ask it for your daughter 
Mary’s sake.” 

“Nothing,” he returned. “I have made up my mind about it, 
and the marriage will be carried out. My word and honour are 
pledged.” 

“Had you any idea, during my sister’s lifetime Stay,” I in- 
terrupted myself, “‘I won’t say that, for I do not think of you so ill; 
I will say at the period of Mary’s death, and immediately after it, did 
the thought, or wish, cross your mind, then, of putting Miss Howard 
into her place?” 

“Never, so help me Heaven!” he earnestly replied. ‘ Indeed, I 
took rather an antipathy to Miss Howard just then in consequence 
of what you said, Hester, that her propensity for flirting with me, or 
mine with her, or both, had given pain to Mary. If somebody had 
flown away with Miss Howard into the moon, and kept her there, 
I’m sure it would not have caused me a regret or a passing thought.” 

“Yes, your conduct together embittered the concluding months 
of your wife’s lifetime,” I uttered to him, “and, mark my words, 
Matthew Goring, o good to either of you will come of this marriage. 
I do not allude to any suspicion of a darker crime in saying this: 
let that lie between Miss Howard and her conscience ; but when a 
woman has stepped between man and wife, has perseveringly set her- 
self out to ruin their wedded happiness, and held at naught the work 
of God, who brought them together, no blessing can ever rest upon 
a future union of that husband -and that false woman. No blessing, 
no luck, Matthew Goring, will attend yours with Charlotte Howard.” 

I left the surgery and went about the house, and found he had 
been making preparations for his new wife. The drawing-room was 
newly papered and painted, also his bed and dressing-room. The 
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old wardrobe with one wing had been taken out, and was. replaced 
by a large, handsome new one, and there was a full-length ‘swing-glass 
and other new and expensive articles which my poor sister had never 
possessed, and perhaps never felt the want of. This is often the case 
with a second wife, I have observed—as if men would make up in 
attentions what they cannot give in love. As I was looking round 
the room, Susan came in to turn down the bed. 

“You have some new furniture here, I see,” was my observation 
to the girl. 

“Yes, ma’am. What with the whitewashers and painters and 
paperers, and these new things coming in, the house has been 
like a fair for the last fortnight.” 

*« And what is it all for, Susan?” I went on. Not that it is my 
general habit to gossip with servants. 

“Why; ma’am, master has not said anything yet, either to me or 
to cook ; but we can’t be off hearing the reports in the town.” 

“Well, Susan, you will not gain a better mistress, let her be who 
she may, than your late one.” ‘The tears rose to the maid’s eyes as 
I spoke, and I respected her for that little mark of feeling. 

“‘She’ll be no mistress of mine, ma’am,” was her remark, uttered 
warmly. ‘I couldn’t bear her when she lived here, and I’m sure 
I’m not going to stand and serve her when she’s stuck up into my 
poor mistress’s shoes. It’s not my place to speak first to master, 
but when he tells us of the coming change as of course he will do, 
I shall give warning. I wonder he has said nothing yet.” 

“Time enough, Susan, I suppose.” 

“So Dr. Goring seems to think,” observed the girl ; “ but they say 
it is to be next week.” 

“What’s to be next week?” I asked in tones that must have 
startled Susan. 

‘“* My master’s marriage, ma’am. Dr. Ashe’s housemaid told me 
so this morning, and she heard her master and mistress talking of it 
when she waited at table yesterday. Dr. Ashe is going to take 
charge of master’s patients while he is away on his wedding 
journey.” 

‘The Lord be merciful to us all in this world!” I muttered; 
“and his wife but a bare twelvemonth cold in her grave! Shame on 
Matthew Goring.” 

Susan left me to fetch home Jane. She had been placed (I forget 
whether I mentioned this) at a school in the town as daily boarder— 
going to it at nine in the morning and not returning till bed-time, so 

that she took her play and walking exercise there. We had thought 
it better when we were arranging matters after Mary’s death. I 


went upstairs to see John, but the little fellow was in bed and 
asleep. Afterwards I went into the dining-room and paced about 


it alone, indulging all my trouble. 
What extraordinary infatuation could it be that possessed my 
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brother-in-law? ‘What did he see in’ Miss Howard to admire? I 
could not tell: I cannot tell to this day; or whether’ he saw any- 
thing. It is true she was always after him in the six months she had 
lived there (which had been six months too many) with her studied 
ways, her dark eyes, and her low, false voice. It is astonishing the 
amount of flirtation she got through in a day with those apparently 
innocent manners and quiet voice; and he had ever been ready to 
meet her half-way. And my belief is that if a blackamoor in petti- 
coats, with yellow eyes and green teeth, were to hazard advances, 
some men would be found ready to make love to her. I once heard 
it remarked that Miss Howard was a “gentleman’s beauty.” Per- 
haps so; I don’t know what their taste may be; but then how was 
it that never a one had: come forward to secure the beauty for his 
own property? And what did she really care for Dr. Goring, 
although she did play herself and her charms off upon him? Nota 
bit more than she cared for me: for you may lay it down as an 
axiom that when a woman has lived half her span of life, her dream 
of love has long been over. But I think (and Heaven knows I don’t 
judge by myself, though I am an old maid) that when a woman 
possessing a vain, worldly disposition, and of no principle, coveting 
the admiration of the other sex. eager for their society—I think that 
when a woman of this restless, undesirable nature gets past her 
thirtieth year without having been made (or perhaps sought for as) a 
wife, she grows desperate, and cares nothing what havoc she makes 
in the happiness of a man and wife. As she cannot boast of a 
husband herself, she desires, at least, to obtain their admiration in 
the sight of the world. This had been my opinion twelve months 
before, when I first found out the intimacy between Dr. Goring and 
the governess, and this was my opinion of her still. 

I asked Mary when she came in how it was I had been kept in 
ignorance of this contemplated marriage: that it was her duty to 
have written to me, if no one else did. 

“ How could I write what I was not sure of, Aunt Hester?” she 
answered, bursting into tears. ‘“ Papa has said nothing whatever to 
me. But I heard to-day that it is very near.” 

**So have I heard it, child,” I said, walking up and down the 
room in my sorrow. ‘“ Don’t grieve, Mary,” I added, as she con- 
tinued to sob. “ This is a world full of trials and cares, and God 
sends them only to win our hearts to a better.” 

* Aunt Hester,” she resumed, stifling her tears, “do I look very 
young ?” 

“Young!” I said ; “why do you ask that question ?” 

“TI wish to go out as governess or teacher in a school—anything of 
that sort. I have been thinking much about it lately. Only I fear 
if people know I am but sixteen ——” 

“My dear,” I interrupted, ‘‘ what nonsense are you talking now?” 
“ Don’t force me to live with her, Aunt Hester,” she implored, 
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with a sudden burst of feeling that astonished me. “I never can 
stop here with er, and call her ‘ mother.’ ” 

“Do not fear, Mary,” I soothingly said. ‘ Before she puts her 
foot inside this house I take you out of it.” 

It was all settled that night with Dr. Goring. I sat up, tired as I 
was after my journey, till he came home at eleven o’clock, and I told 
him that from henceforth Mary and Jane must have their home with 
me and Lucy. “If you will pay us for their board, Matthew, well 
and good, for you know we are not rich,” I said; “ but if not, we 
will still take them and do without it.” 

“What ridiculous absurdity, Hester! The girls must remain at 
home. It is chiefly for their sakes that I am marrying.” 

“Ts it?” I laconically answered ; and then I related to him, word 
for word, the burst of feeling I had witnessed in Mary. He paced 
about the room, as I had previously done, with his hands in his 
pockets, and a contraction as of pain across his brow. With all his 
thoughtless folly he did love his children. 

“What is the matter with you all that you should take this general 
antipathy to Miss Howard ?” he peevishly broke forth. 

“ Instinct did it with me,” I replied ; ‘and a woman whose con- 
duct with their father caused uneasiness to their dear mother can 
never be tolerated by any right-feeling children.” 

“There you are again, Hester, upon your ridiculous ropes! What 
could the children have seen of it ?” 

“ Everything,” I indignantly answered. “Do you suppose Mary 
at her age was blind and deaf? If I, unsuspicious as my nature is, 
saw so much in less than a month’s sojourn, what must she have 
remarked, who was in the midst of it the whole time? ” 

I need not pursue the conversation. I won him to reason about 
the children, and it was settled that Mary and Jane should be placed 
with me in London. John, who was beginning to go to a day-school, 
was to remain at home, and Matthew and Alfred would spend their 
holidays there as usual. Otherwise, the house would be free for his 
new wife. He offered liberal terms for the girls ; he was ever open- 
hearted ; and he also offered to pay for Frances, but I would not 
accept for more than two. His marriage was really fixed for the 
approaching week. I was for taking Mary and Jane from the town 
beforehand, but he said I would greatly oblige him by remaining 
during the fortnight he intended to be absent, as he did not care to 
leave the house and the young child entirely to servants. 

“Matthew Goring,” I said, “ I would not stay in this house to see 
you bring home your bride if you paid me for it in gold and 
diamonds.” 

“T did not ask’ it, Hester. You shall receive intimation of my 
return, and can leave a day previously.” And I promised this. 

We spoke about his pecuniary affairs. The quiet manner in which 
he had been living the last twelve months, with the proceeds of the 
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shares I spoke of, had enabled him to pay off the chief of his debts, 
and the three thousand pounds accruing from his wife’s death was 
intact and placed out at good interest. He had also insured his 
own life for two thousand ; so that, altogether, things were going on in 
a more prudent way than formerly. And for this I commended 
him. 

Let no one say they w// or will mot do a thing in this world. 
As St. James tells us, we should add “If the Lord will.” I had 
affirmed that I would not remain in Dr. Goring’s house till he brought 
home his bride and yet when she did come home there I was. Cir- 
cumstances had forced me to remain. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MORE MYSTERY. 


A FEw days after Dr. Goring’s wedding (which you may be sure 
none of his family attended, though it took place in Middlebury, 
Miss Howard being married from her aunt’s) the little lad, John, was 
attacked with sore throat and illness. It proved to be scarlet-fever, 
which was making its appearance in the town; but he had it very 
favourably, and I would not let Dr. Ashe write to apprise my brother- 
in-law, lest he should return in haste and bring /ey with him. Alas! 
the next attacked was Mary. The symptoms in her case were more 
violent, and the fever mounted to her head rapidly. I could not leave 
her; and so on the evening of Matthew’s return, there I was. 

When the fly that brought them from the railway station stopped 
at the door, I happened to be crossing the hall with a jug of lemonade 
in my hand for Mary. The man knocked and rang. Susan came 
flying along the passage to admit them and I flew away up the 
stairs. I could not have met her then with words of welcome. 

“Susan, Susan,” I said, calling softly after the maid, “tell your 
master of Miss Mary’s illness ; that I am still here; and ask him to 
come to her room.” 

I heard the girl open the door; I heard some luggage placed in 
the hall, and I heard Miss Howard’s voice, speaking to Susan. I 
shut myself into Mary’s room, and sitting down on a chair burst into 
an agony of sobs like a child. 

I listened to his foot on the stairs, and I stood up and dried my 
eyes and tried to look as if I were not crying. Matthew came in. 
He held out one hand to me in silence as he turned to the bed 
where Mary lay. 

He stood looking at her. And I stood looking at him. Was it 
really my brother-in-law, Matthew Goring? Never did I see such a 
change in anyone. He was thinner, paler, appeared worn and 
haggard, and had a dry, nervous cough which seemed to come from 
his throat. That a fortnight should have so altered any man! 
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“‘ Matthew,” I said, going round the bed to where he stood, “what 
is it? You are ill,” 

“T have not been well ever since I left home,” he answered, 
shortly. ‘Never mind. It’s nothing, I see Mary is very ill.” 

“Dangerously so for the last few hours. Dr. Ashe has been 
anxious for you since mid-day.” 

‘Send Susan for him, Hester. I must know exactly how she has 
been.” 

There was no necessity to send, for at that moment Dr. Ashe 
entered. After his departure, Susan came in and said Mrs. Goring 
was waiting tea. ‘“ Mrs. Goring,” not “my mistress.” Poor, 
faithful Susan ! 

“Bring me a cup upstairs, Susan,” said my brother-in-law. “I 
shall not leave my child. Hester, do you go down.” 

“I have taken tea hours ago,” I replied; “and if not—— 
Matthew,” I broke off, “I expected to have been gone, as you know, 
before this night, but I could not leave Mary ” 

.. “Thank you, Hester, for remaining with her,” he interrupted, 
warmly. ‘Thank you for all your kindness.” 

** But you must not ask me to meet your wife as a friend and a 
visitor, I cannot take my meals at table with her—/er guest. Do 
not be vexed at what you will deem my prejudice. Matthew, I cannot. 
For the remainder of my stay, Susan will bring what little I want to 
this room, and I will take it here.” 

“ As you will,” he answered, but in so subdued and mournful a 
tone that it quite electrified me. Some great sorrow had evidently 
fallen on Dr. Goring. 

He insisted on my going to bed that night as I had been watch- 
ing the previous one: he himself would sit up with Mary. It was 
late and I was leaving the room to comply when Mrs. Goring came 
swiftly up the stairs with a candle in her hand. She was looking 
well, younger, I thought, than she had been used to look—her mind, 
I suppose, was at rest now—and she was nicely dressed in a blue silk 
gown and wore a thick gold chain of starry-looking links round her 
neck and a watch at her side. His presents, of course, for she had 
possessed nothing of the sort when she lived there. She hesitated 
when she saw me and made as if she would have come to Mary’s room. 

“Don’t come in here, ma’am,” I called out in my antipathy ; 
** you'll catch the fever.” 

Dr. Goring heard and, following me to the door, seconded what I 
said. “There’s no reason for running into unnecessary danger, 
Charlotte. You will do weli to keep out of this chamber,” and the 
tone of his voice sounded, to my ear, remarkably cold. 

“TI am not timid,” she replied, “ but I will do as you wish.” And 
with that she turned into their own room, and I heard her bell ring 
for Susan to undress her. When she was the governess she could 
undress herself fast enough. 
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I could not sleep that night ; I was very restless. And once I 
stole out of my room and down the stairs, fer I slept on the storey 
above theirs, to look how all was going on with Mary. 

The door was thrown open for the sake of air, and I bent forward 
and looked in. I remember the scene now, as it appeared in the 
feeble rays of the shaded night-lamp. Mary was lying, as before, 
unconscious and tossing with fever, and her father had bowed his 
head down upon the bolster beside her, near to where he sat, and 
was sobbing; violent, heavy sobs, his manly frame shaken with the 
intensity of his grief. I heard his low moans of anguish, and I saw 
him clasp his hands in deep, deep sorrow. And as I stood taking in 
another glance at him, before creeping back to my own room, an 
idea dawned over me that his extreme emotion was not caused so 
much by the danger of his child as by some tender chord of remem- 
brance of her mother, his once dear wife. Surely Matthew Goring 
was miraculously altered ! 

My niece Mary recovered, but weeks elapsed before she was able to 
leave her room, and I remained with her. Jane did not take it. All 
that time I never associated with Mrs. Goring and, beyond some 
casual meetings on the stairs, did not see her. Susan, who consented 
to stay in the.house as.long as we did, brought my meals up to me, 
and Mary’s when she was gaining strength. We heard that Mrs. 
Goring had anticipated, with much vain congratulation, the period 
when she should sit in her new drawing-room and receive the com- 
pany who came to pay the wedding visits. If she had really done 
so, she was doomed to disappointment, for not a soul came near the 
place ; they were afraid of the fever. But as Mary grew better, her 
father grew worse: he seemed to have a continual fever on him, his 
cough, which had turned to a very bad one, harassed him much, 
and he was worn to a shadow. His spirits were fearfully depressed : 
heavy sighs would burst from him; and Susan said that when at 
meals with Mrs. Goring he would sit and never speak unless she 
spoke to him. One morning as I watched him panting in his chair, 
after one of these fits of coughing, and saw the perspiration on his 
pale forehead, and marked his laboured breathing, a terrible convic- 
tion forced itself upon me that he was not long for this world. 

I made some excuse to Mary, ran upstairs, hurried on my shawl 
and bonnet, and went out to see Dr. Ashe. I found him at home. 
I told him the symptoms I had observed in my brother-in-law, his 
apparent excessive depression and illness since his return, and I 
spoke of the fear which had that very hour penetrated to my mind, 
and implored him to tell me what was the matter. 

“T really have not the power to tell you, Miss Halliwell,” was the 
reply. “I see how very ill Dr. Goring appears to be, but I cannot 
fathom the nature of his illness. He never speaks to me of it, 
though I meet him daily, as I am attending most of his patients for 
him. It’s as much like a neglected cold as anything.” 
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“Ts it not a decline ?” 

“More a waste than a decline,” was Dr. Ashe’s rejoinder. ‘“ He 
loses flesh daily. And he certainly seems to have something weigh- 
ing on his mind.” 

“And if he continues to lose flesh, and cough as he does, and 
spit blood—” 

** Does he spit blood?” interrupted Dr. Ashe. 

** Susan said so the other morning. But to resume—if all these 
symptoms go on, and cannot be mitigated, what is his life worth, Dr. 
Ashe?” 

‘* Scarcely a month’s purchase.” 

I dragged myself back again: sorrows seemed to be coming thick 
and threefold upon me. Susan was in Mary’s room when I entered 
it, and said her master was engaged in the dining-room with Mr. 
Stone, the lawyer. 

‘Susan says she thinks papa is making his will,” whispered Mary. 

“Oh, Miss Mary!” interposed the girl, ‘I did not quite say that. 
I said that Mr. Stone was writing, and master dictating to him, and 
that they were talking about wills when I took in the glass that 
master rang for.” 

It was an hour after that when we heard Mr. Stone leave ; and my 
brother-in-law came upstairs. I opened the bedroom door, thinking 
he was coming in, but he turned into his own room, coughing 
violently. _ When the fit had passed away, I stepped across the 
passage and asked if I could get him anything. 

“Nothing. Just step in,” he said, pointing to a chair at his side, 
and down I sat. ‘“ Hester,” he continued, “I don’t think I shall be 
here long, and I am settling my worldly affairs. I trust you will not 
refuse to be the personal guardian of my children.” 

I could not answer at first, the words stuck in my throat, but I 
got them out at last. 

** Do you mean that you have been making your will, Matthew ?” 

‘Just so.” 

**I—hope ”—I hesitated, and my heart was beating violently— 
“that you will not forget the claims of your children in the settle- 
ment of your property ; that you will do righteous justice by them.” 

‘Fear not, Hester,” he whispered, clasping my hand with a hot, 
nervous pressure— “fear not that I shall forget the interests of 
Mary’s children.” 

“Nor mine either, I trust,” cried a soft, false voice, which made 
me start from my seat and Dr. Goring look round, as Mrs. Goring 
stepped from the other side of the bed, where she had been hidden 
by its curtains. ‘Iam your wife now, Matthew, and, as such, have 
the first claim upon you.” 

“Hester! Mrs. Goring! justice shall be done to all,” he uttered, 
impressively. ‘‘So far as it lies in my power and ability to judge.” 

“TI beg your pardon, ma’am, for stepping inside here with my 
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brother-in-law,” I said, as I shot out of the room. “I certainly did 
not know you were in the chamber.” 

However, I had an opportunity of speaking to him later in the 
day, at dusk, and he told me his plans for his children, but without 
hinting how his money was left. In every word he uttered there 
appeared to be a conviction that he should shortly be called from the 
scene. 

“ Matthew,” I implored, “tell me what is the matter with you.” 

“T hardly know myself, Hester.” 

“You seem to have some terrible grief upon you since your 
return.” 

“T had had a grief, a sorrow,” he replied, “and I believe it 
has preyed upon my bodily health. I know no other cause for 
my illness.” 

“ You will surely tell me what it is?” 

“ T cannot tell you, Hester; or anyone. It must be buried with 
me.” 

“If you would speak of it, it might no longer prey upon you.” 

* Probably not—if I could. But I can’t. It is of a nature that— 
that—in short, it is what may not be spoken of. I was wrong to 
acknowledge it.” 

I was silent, lost in conjecture, and Dr. Goring resumed. 

“One word more, Hester, which will probably be the last confi- 
dential one I shall ever speak to you. At the time of my wife’s 
death, I believe you suspected that I may have been the guilty 
party ” 

“ Never, Matthew,” I interrupted, ‘never fora moment. I knew 
you too well. Where my suspicions did lie I will not further 
allude to.” 

“I am glad you so far did me justice, but I doubted if you did 
then. I wished to assure you, Hester, on the faith of a dying man, 
who must soon appear before his Maker, that I was innocent of the 
crime, ignorant where to look for its perpetrator. Our babe who 
had just died was not more innocent and ignorant than I. I would 
have died myself to save her from it—I wish I had died in her stead, 
as she did. Mary—my darling!” 

There was a low, passionate wail in his voice as he spoke the 
name. My heart was aching. 

“Tt occurred to me as I lay awake last night, thinking—I mostly 
lie awake all night, Hester—that I would give you this, my dying 
asseveration, lest you should ever have doubted me.” 

“T never did, Matthew.” 

He would say no more, I mean as to the cause of his sorrow, and 
soon, very soon, before Mary was well enough to leave, there came 
a week of deep confusion and distress. Dr. Goring broke a blood- 
vessel ; and ere Matthew and Alfred, who were telegraphed for, could 
arrive at home, he was a corpse. There was no time to send for 
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Frances, so she, poor child, never saw her father, dead or alive, after 
her mother’s death. 

We buried him by the side of his wife, in the very grave over which 
he had been hissed not fifteen months before. Mrs. Goring insisted 
on following him to it—with unseemly ostentation, it appeared to me, 
for it was not much the custom in Middlebury for ladies to attend 
funerals—walking herself next the body, and thrusting Matthew and 
Alfred behind her. Never mind! never mind! it could not, then, 
bring her any nearer to his poor heart, or estrange them from it. 
After they came home, Mr. Stone assembled us all in the drawing- 
room, and produced the will. 

One thousand pounds were left to each of the three boys, and two 
thousand pounds between the three girls. The outstanding fees, when 
collected, were to be used in liquidation of claims against the estate, 
which they would considerably more than cover; and the furniture 
was to be sold, and its proceeds divided equally between the children. 
The other directions, for their education, etc., I need not mention, 
but only transcribe the clause which related to Mrs. Goring. “I give 
and bequeath to my wife, Charlotte Goring, the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS sterling, in recompense of any pecuniary outlay she 
may have been put to in preparation for her marriage with me.” 

I stole a glance at her as Mr. Stone folded up the will. Her face 
was livid, as it had been once before in that room, when I had given 
her notice to quit her situation in the house as governess, and thought 
she was looking for something to hurl at me. And its expression— 
its evil expression! But it could do no harm now: and Matthew 
had, as I truly believed, made his will in the spirit of justice. Mr. 
Tom Halliwell and Dr. Aske were the executors. 

We went up to London before the sale of the furniture and 
effects, which was set about immediately, Mrs. Goring having taken 
herself from the house in dudgeon the day after the reading of the 
will. I took all the children with me, except Matthew and Alfred, 
who returned to school. I also took Susan, whom I had engaged as 
housemaid, for I had grown attached to the girl, and Lucy had written 
me that one of ours was leaving. As we travelled up, a lady from a 
‘distant part of the country, who sat in the same carriage with us, 
happened to speak of a Miss Howard who had once been governess 
to her daughter. It was a singular coincidence, for I found it was 
the same Miss Howard, and an irresistible impulse came over me to 
ask why she parted with her. 

“To tell you the plain fact,” was the lady’s rejoinder to-me, laugh- 
ing as she spoke, “‘ Miss Howard had not been with me long when I 
found she began to think she had as much right to the society of my 
husband as I had. So I deemed it well to nip such an illusion in 
the bud, and discharged her without notice.” 

Then Matthew Goring had not been her first essay! But I never 
thought he had, by many.. A painful query came into my mind: If 
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J had discharged her without notice the day I proposed to him to do 
so, would those children sitting opposite to me now be orphans ? 

We afterwards heard that Miss Howard—that is, Mrs. Goring — 
went to reside at a small seaport town in Devonshire. But whether 
to exert her talents for a livelihood, or to gain one, we did not know. 
I once wished that she, and all such as she,. might do penance in a 
white sheet ; but she probably carries about with her a different pen- 
ance—her conscience. If so, it is worse than the sheet, for it isa 
penance that can never leave her by day or by night. 

For myself, I am growing sad and sorrowful, and the guardianship 
of the orphan children is a heavy charge. I daily pray that a 
greater power than mine may aid me in my direction of them, and I 
strive to lead them in the right path. My old habit of losing myself 
in remembrances and conjecture gains upon me. I weary myself 
with wondering what could have wrought that mysterious change in 
Dr. Goring after his second marriage, turning him against his recently 
chosen wife—chosen with such persistent obstinacy—and leading him 
to the grave.. And his extraordinary will, so full of marked slight 
towards her ; what caused that? Mr. Stone told me, in the presence 
of the executors, that Dr. Goring gave him no explanation, but was 
short and peremptory as to that clause. An idea intrudes some- 
times: was it by a chance word on her part he learnt that she was 
indeed the wilful instrument of Mary’s death—did his mysterious 
words to me point to that conclusion—and was it remorse for his 
own blind wilfulness in taking her to his heart that was preying upon 
him? But if so, would he not have forthwith put her from him, 
there and then? It may be thought so. Would he not have brought 
her to justice? Unless, indeed, some chivalrous feeling towards 
@ wife (for he had made her one) forbade it. Alas, if I weary myself 
with conjectures to the end of my life I shall never fathom it. The 
whole matter from the first to the last is one of those things that 
must ever remain a mystery. And I am glad my task of relating it 
is over, for it has been to me a work of pain. 


(Zo be continued.) 








GUIDO FONTANA. 
A True Story. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE EVASION. 


mae sun was sinking behind the distant mountains, flinging its 

long, slanting rays in golden sheaves upon the sturdy Pisan 
towers and the massive battlements of Cagliari. The glowing tints 
of the sky overhead were mirroring themselves in the sleepy waters 
of lagoon and sea, and a flush of colour floated upon the very air, 
which was heavy-laden with the perfume of aromatic plant and shrub. 
May was drawing to its close; the almonds, green, sweet and tender, 
hung clustering upon their leafy boughs, while here and there, in the 
more favoured situations, the early figs were already ripening. 

The evening light fell red and glaring upon the penal establish- 
ment of San Bartolomeo at a short distance from the town, and even 
the barren plain around, as well as the arid rocks above it, were now 
wrapped in a garment of golden glow that lent a passing charm to 
their nakedness. The graceful pepper-trees lightly waved their lithe 
boughs, and the many-hued flowers in the convicts’ little gardens 
raised their flushed faces to the evening breeze as it floated softly up 
€rom the gulf. 

The buildings themselves—long and low and clustering together, 
with the air peculiar to all places of the kind—seemed to share in the 
tranquillity around. Scarcely a sound issued from the walls, though 
many of the barred windows were thrown wide open, and though in 
many of the courts the men yet lingered, awaiting the signal to call 
them to their respective wards. 

A sudden chill spreads around, the flush fades from sea and sky, 
and then, without further warning, night reigns where day has vainly 
struggled to linger. 

Up from the lagoon and the low-lying shore unseen, noxious vapours 
arise, steal over the face of the land, and scatter the germs of fever 
which, if once fairly rooted, baffle the skill of the ablest physician 
and the stamina of the finest constitution. 

Nothing was heard save the cry of the night-bird from the gloomy 
crag upon which the lighthouse stands, or the uncertain call of a 
boatman from afar. Slowly the Pharo-lamps revolve on their nightly 
‘course ; one by one the red fires of the night-fishers glare forth from 
their distant crafts and fling gory streaks upon the dark waters. The 
stars gaze silently down upon the scene now wrapped in darkness. 
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Within the building all was proceeding in its ordinary quiet routine. 
The men had been mustered and marshalled off to their respective 
dormitories. 

Let us enter one of these on the heels of the warder bringing up 
the rear of the long line of prisoners who inhabit it. 

A long, low room with seven strongly-barred windows in its length, 
three at its lower extremity. 

Opposite the longer row a file of narrow beds—a couple of boards 
supported upon iron trestles, a straw mattress and a rug; in the 
centre of the apartment hangs an oil lamp suspended from the ceiling, 
and flinging yellow, lurid rays down upon all around. A small shelf 
above the head of each bed completes the furniture. 

The three warders march slowly up and down while the prisoners 
undress for bed. Now and again they stop to exchange a word 
among themselves, or to address one or another of their charges. 
Here a facetious remark, there a reproof, as the case may be; for, on 
the whole, the best of understandings seems to reign between the 
guardians and the guarded. 

Insubordination and oppression were of rare occurrence within the 
walls of San Bartolomeo. The convicts were, at the time of which 
I am writing, for the most part of the better sort. Nor was their 
life, comparatively speaking, a very hard one. They worked at their 
several trades within the establishment ; and any proprietor of respect- 
able character and standing could, on application and by paying a 
small daily wage, obtain their services without. It was a daily thing 
to see the convicts in their prison-dress busy in the service of the 
port, loading and unloading vessels, or at work with hoe and spade 
in the vineyards and olive gardens of the neighbourhood. 

Always, of course, under the guardianship of a couple of warders ; 
though these latter generally appeared to give themselves but little 
trouble about their charges. For evasion was difficult: not from 
the establishment itself, but from the island. Had San Bartolomeo 
been built upon terra-firma, many modifications in its administration 
would have been found necessary. 

The prisoners are all in their beds; the warders make a last in- 
spection ; then, after putting out the lamp, they leave the place. 

There is a jingling of keys, followed by the thud of a bolt, from 
without ; the steps of the warders are audible upon the landing ; they 
descend the stairs ; the sound growing fainter and fainter, till, at last, 
they die out of hearing altogether. The prisoners are left to them- 
selves till midnight. Then the round will come to see that all is as 
it should be. 

In the first bed next the door lies a young man apparently 
asleep. In spite of the heat, he has drawn the covering close up 
to his chin, while his right arm, flung across his face, almost entirely 
conceals his features. 

The long ward lies in what may be termed darkness, for only a 
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‘very ‘vague light comes through the wide windows. For the night 
without is moonless, and, though the sky is free from clouds, the 
steadily burning stars can do little more than faintly illuminate the 
earth. | 

The moments glide on their way; the dull clang of the tower- 
clock proclaims to listening ears the flight of quarter after quarter ; 
gives hoarse warning of so much less of life being left ; finally rings 
forth, as if in anger, the death of the entire hour. 

Within the ward nothing is to be heard save the restless turning 
of some convict upon his bed—the long-drawn sigh that betrays the 
deep and bitter yearning after days that have fled and friends that 
are far. The man in question, however, neither moved nor sighed. 
He lay there still as death. Motionless, but with a hell of conflicting 
hopes and fears raging within. 

Hour after hour passed. It was only when eleven o’clock was 
pealed forth upon the listening night that he seemed to awake to 
life and motion. Slowly and silently his left hand and arm slip 
from beneath the covering to seek the garments lying on the floor 
at the side of his bed. Drawers and socks are stealthily put on. A 
momentary pause to listen. Then the man himself slowly gains the 
floor, creeps round the foot of his bed, dragging himself, reptile-like, 
across the pavement, and, at last, reaches a bunk not very far down 
the row, which, owing to its owner being in hospital, is standing 
empty. 

Noiselessly he slips off one of the two quilts, then the bolster— 
then once more takes his way back to his own couch. 

With a dexterity that reveals previous practice, he manipulates 
quilt and bolster into the semblance of a human form and places it 
in his bed. Then he draws the clothes once more up as before, 
gives a last touch to his work, and begins a second raid. This 
time, however, to more than one bed. Creeping here, gliding there, 
now stopping to listen, holding his breath, dragging himself forwards 
by his hands, wriggling, now under, now around one of the numer- 
ous beds, he noiselessly collects a pair of boots from one, trousers 
from another, a jacket from a third, until he has got together a 
whole suit, more or less, with which he returns to his own couch 
and deposits next it upon the floor. That done, he creeps beneath, 
and, with all the coolness he can muster, settles himself to await the 
appearance of the midnight round. 

His heart beat almost to bursting when his listening ear first 
caught the sound of their steps outside. The bolt was withdrawn, 
the key grated in the lock, the door opened. Then the light of a 
clouded horn lantern flung its sickly yellow rays within the ward. 

Three warders entered, one holding the light on high, and pre- 
ceding the others down the long room. Most of the convicts were 
sleeping, or feigning to be so, and it was only rarely that a pair of 
eyes were opened, or a head raised to gaze upon the guard as they 
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leisurely made the tour of the beds. Near the further end they 
halted at the bed of one of the prisoners who complained of being 
unwell. 

This moment was seized upon by our watchful hero to commence 
his desperate enterprise. His end of the ward was in comparative 
gloom, and the long line of beds stretched between himself and his 
guardians. Cautiously he slid over the floor. The space between 
him and the door was a short one ; the keys were hanging in a bunch 
from the lock. 

The moment was to him a terrible one. 

Crouching as low as possible upon the pavement he dragged himself 
noiselessly over the bricks ; he reached the door and raised his hand 
to turn the key. On the creaking or not of the lock, on the jingling 
or not of the bunch, life and liberty depended. For he had deter- 
mined that he. would not, in any case, survive the failure of his 
attempt. 

Twice his hand is raised, twice withdrawn; then, with a bold 
effort over himself, he grasps the key and commences to turn it 
softly. 

‘Go and fetch some fresh water,” said one of the warders to his 
companions ; “a good drink will set him all right again.” 

The words luckily reached the fugitive’s straining ear, a thrill 
passed through his frame, he shrunk. into himself, as it were, and 
once more swiftly regained his hiding-place under the bed. 

The warder passed out, and, be it carelessness, be it laziness, left 
the door ajar behind him. 

This time, and without a second’s hesitation, the prisoner, taking 
his boots in one hand, once more dragged himself across the pave- 
ment. But this time he did more: he noiselessly drew the door 
wide enough open to allow of his passing, slid out upon the landing, 
and reclosed the heavy portal behind him. 

So far all was well; but it was only a small part of what yet 
remained for him to accomplish. 

The landing was a wide one, and the stairs were broad ; both were 
brightly lit up by a large lamp overhead. To the left a smaller stair- 
case led to the floor above, while to the right a short corridor gave 
access to a kind of store-room in which a certain portion of the 
weekly provisions was usually housed. This corridor was in semi- 
darkness, and, for the moment, encumbered by a score or so of sacks 
of potatoes piled up within it. They had been carried in the evening 
before, but too late for storage, and had therefore been left for early 

removal next morning. 

The great and immediate difficulty was to get clear of the prison. 
Once outside, a man, if unobserved, could easily make his way 
across the country in almost any direction. The establishment was 
not walled in, and the prisoner’s plan was to descend to the lower 
storey, where he knew from examination that a bar in a certain 
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window would cede to the application of no very great amount of 
force. 

The fever of liberty was upon him, the love of a devoted mother 
before him like a beacon; he felt within himself the energy and 
strength to wrench away not one, but ten bars like to the one he had 
discovered. But to descend the stairs until the warder who had 
gone down for the water should have returned was not to be thought 
of. He decided he would do better to mount to the upper floor, lie 
there perdu until the round had retired, and then run his chance. 

One foot was already upon the stair when he heard a step coming 
up from below. Almost before he had time hastily to draw back, a 
voice from the upper storey cried out to the returning warder to 
know what was the matter. The reply was satisfactory, and the two 
men stayed to exchange a few words—the one upon the landing above, 
the other upon that below. It was lucky that they did so, for it 
gave the prisoner time to slip noiselessly into the little corridor and 
ensconce himself, as he best was able, among the sacks already 
mentioned. 

Scarcely was he hidden, when the warder, with a can of water in 
one hand, a lantern in the other, appeared at the head of the stairs. 

*“‘ Good-night,” he cried to his companion overhead as he entered 
the ward. 

“Good-night ” was the reply from above, followed by the closing 
of a door. 

“I did not know that Lippo slept up yonder,” thought the fugitive, 
as he drew yet further back into his temporary hiding-place. 

Lippo was one of the head warders, and, perhaps, of all the 
officials the one most feared and disliked. 

The prisoner’s heart beat painfully as he crouched there in his 
corner. Every second seemed to be clogged with lead. Would 
those men never pass? Were they going to stay there for hours? 
Would they discover the lay figure—the semblance of himself— 
occupying his otherwise empty bed? Would, by some unlucky 
chance or other, some article of the clothing collected from his 
companions be missed? ‘The smallest event would be death to 
every hope—present and future. The plans that it had taken months 
to lay and mature might be broken and scattered in a single instant, 
dispersed like the leaves of autumn by the fury of the storm. His 
temples throbbed and his ears ached in the nervous strain caused by 
his striving to catch some sound from within the ward that might 
give a clue to what was passing there. 

But not a sound reached him—nothing indeed reached hin save 
the dim light borrowed from the lamp on the landing without. 

But though he lay in semi-obscurity, that obscurity would avail 
him nothing in case of his being missed. The corridor would 
certainly be the very first place to be searched. 

He ground his white teeth in anguish at the mere thought. 
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Guido Fontana was living years and years of life crowded into 
those few moments of incertitude and despair. 

He drove his nails deep into the coarse sacking at his side ; had 
he been able, he would have rent it as he would have rent away the 
uncertainty of the next few hours. 

At last! The door was flung open with what appeared to him, in 
his fevered and excited state, to be unusual violence. It was as he 
had feared then? The next moment he was to be dragged forth an 
object of ridicule to one and all? For a prisoner who tries to 
escape and fails is sure of meeting with no pity from either guardian 
or fellow sufferer. 

But no; one of the warders quietly locks the door behind him 
with a light, low laugh, and then both begin slowly to descend the stairs. 

Never did woman’s laughter sound sweeter to the ear of man than 
did that rough warder’s cackle to the ear of the convict. He gave a 
deep sigh of relief, and half rose from his crouching posture. 

The warders’ steps were heard descending ; they reached the land- 
ing below ; there they halted. Their voices were audible in colloquy. 
In its highly strained state, Guido’s ear had no difficulty in distin- 
guishing the two voices; but, try as he would, he was quite unable 
to catch the meaning of their words. 

Would they never go? And, alas, every moment of delay was an 
additional danger. Guido bit his nails to the quick in his terrible 
and utterly impotent impatience. 

Suddenly a cold shiver seized him. The men were ascending the 
stairs once more. 

Rapidly Guido retreated into his former hiding-place. 

On they came, treading softly, as if desirous of escaping observa- 
tion. They reached the landing. There was a short pause; then 
they entered the corridor in which the fugitive lay lurking. 

The lantern they carried flung quaint, flickering shadows upon wall 
and ceiling. Guido heard the very creak of the ring as it swung from 
the forefinger of its bearer. He gave himself up for lost. 

Then all at once a strange feeling took possession of him: a wild 
impulse urging him to anticipate matters and start forth from his con- 
cealment. He had a hard wrestle to resist it, and perhaps would in 
the end have had to yield, had not a word from one of the men 
arrested him. 

“ Ah, they will not be like those of my own country, you may be 
sure of that.” The speaker was the Savoyard warder, Bal. And then: 
“ How are we to get at them?” he continued. “The bags are all 
sewn up, for certain.” 

“Oh, we are sure to find a tear in one or the other if we search 
well,” replied his comrade. “We can roast them in the kitchen 
ashes. It’s long from now to daylight, and a man gets hungry on 
night service. Here, hold the light while I look for a hole.” 

To a certain extent it was an immense relief to Guido to learn that 
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it was not a prisoner, but potatoes, that had brought them back so 
inopportunely. Still his situation was a terrible one, and it would be 
little short of a miracle if they left the place without discovering 
him. 

In a mood of mingled rage and despair he watched the lights and 
shadows dancing upon the ceiling overhead, according as the lantern 
was shifted hither and thither to aid the search which Bal’s com- 
panion was actively prosecuting. Once, between the sacks, he 
actually caught sight of the man’s arm in its holland sleeve, and a 
big, clumsy silver ring upon the index finger of his hand. 

“Let’s overhaul those next the wall yonder. I never did see a 
set of sacks so disgustingly whole as these.” 

“Better give it up altogether. The sacks are badly piled—a 
touch, almost, would bring some of them down ; and if Lippo " 

“Bother Lippo, I say. Ha, at last. I knew I should find one. 
Look. We can get as many as we want here. Now, stuff your 
pockets. Set the light on the floor. Yes—that’s right.” 

Guido heard them pocketing their spoil. He felt, too, the pile 
behind which he was crouching slightly tremble once or twice, as if 
about to come down with a run. It didn’t, though, luckily for all 
parties. But poor Guido had ample time to ascertain that their 
pockets must have been strangely capacious and their appetites sharp. 

“There. Now, let me smooth out the void—so. They will 
think that the rats have been at them. And so they have—two- 
legged rats. ‘There—now you’ve gone and done it. Quick—don’t 
let it come down altogether—it would rouse the whole place.” 

One of the upper sacks had threatened to fall, undermined as it 
had been by the “two-legged rats,” and it required all the skill of the 
men to re-establish it in its place. They finally did so however—Guido 
anxiously following their every movement. At last all was set right 
again, and, taking up their light, the warders retreated. 

At last, indeed ! Guido drew out his handkerchief and wiped the 
sweat of anguish from his brow. The immediate danger of being 
unearthed like a real rat was over—there was, at least, nothing of 
the ridiculous in those perils that yet remained. 

‘Mother, mother,” he softly whispered to himself as he crept out 
of his hiding-place, ‘shall I then see you once more? Shall I then 
really see you again ?” 

With a smothered sob he turned to grapple like a man once more 
with the grim present—leaving the future to evolve itself as best it 
might. Down the wide staircase; across the lower landing. He 
enters the corridor at the extremity of which is the window before 
alluded to ; he reaches it with stealthy step; pauses a moment to 
listen. Nota sound. Then, like springs of steel, his lithe fingers 
twine round the: friendly bar. A nervous wrench. Nothing but a 
tiny shower of plaster fragments upon the sill. A long, steady pull— 
then another. The iron is considerably loosened. This time the 
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plaster tumbles out in flakes and falls upon the pavement. A pause 
and an anxious straining of the ear. Has he been heard? The 
same silence. Then another wrench, and the bar leaves its socket 
to be carefully laid upon the floor. 

Guido passes his head through the opening and looks down. The 
distance is comparatively trifling: subtracting the length of body 
and arms, it will dwindle to a mere nothing. He mounts the sill, 
and, his boots hanging from his neck, slowly lets himself down. For 
a second he remains suspended by his hands—then quietly lets him- 
self drop. : 

Ill-luck would have it that he should light upon a heap of shards, 
one of which cut his foot severely. A yet greater evil, however, was 
that his sudden descent among the fragments caused a clinking 
sound to ring out upon the surrounding silence. A window in the 
top storey was suddenly flung open, and a head and shoulders—those 
of the dreaded Lippo—sharply protruded. 

“Who goes there?” he cried. 

The voice rang out terribly loud into the night, and, for a moment, 
Guido felt his heart die within him. He gave no reply to the 
challenge which was once more repeated—only put on his boots with 
the utmost haste. “Who goes there?” again rang forth. The 
reply was a dark figure suddenly rising from among the weeds and 
rubbish and starting at full speed across the country. 

Away through the brushwood—away over the broken rocks ; 
on—on—on—hatless—panting—sweating at every pore—heedless 
of the cut in his foot—careless of the thorns that tore his flesh ; 
mindful of nought save the thirst for liberty burning fiercely within. 

And now the deep-mouthed alarm bell of San Bartolomeo rings 
out loudly upon the startled night, and the sonorous waves of sound 
float in ever-widening circles upon the darkness, proclaiming far and 
wide the escape of a convict. A gunshot from Cagliari responds to 
the appeal. A second report from the lighthouse echoes reply. 

Guido had fortunately had a tolerable start, and, being a first-rate 
runner, was now making the best of it. He was as yet alone, flying 
like a phantom through the gloom—running as only a man who has 
life and liberty at stake can run. On—on—on—ever onwards. 

But ere many minutes had elapsed pursuers were at his heels. 

On he sped, keeping to the hollows as much as possible, hands 
upon hips, feet fleetly spurning every obstacle upon their path. 

The original plan had been at once to gain the interior of the 
island and, after keeping close there for a day or two, make his 
way down to the coast to the spot which had been indicated to him, 
The cut in his foot, which at every yard was growing more and more 
painful, necessitated a change. He suddenly turned sharply off to 
the right, down one of the many depressions leading to the sea. 

On—on—on—amid briar and bush—trailing plants enviously 
hemming his way—cropping ridges of stone causing him to reel and 
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stumble; yet ever on, and, despite growing weariness, with no 
thought of giving in upon his mind. There is a faint paling in the 
East—morning is about to break. The fugitive holds on his course 
bravely. One ridge more and he will almost have reached his goal. 

The summit is won—there, for a second, his pursuers catch sight 
of his agile form dimly defined against the paling sky. A shout 
rings across the gully and tells him, as plainly as any words could 
have done, that he has been sighted. 

His efforts redouble. How he crashes down the declivity! 
Down—down-—down—crushing the aromatic herbs under foot—send- 
ing the loose stones flying. A sudden turn hides him from his 
pursuers. He now leaps from rock to rock, thus leaving no trace 
behind. On, along the shore, till a high bluff bars further passage. 
Not to him, though, for, without hesitation, he plunges into the 
slumbering sea and, with a few vigorous strokes, rounds it. 

When his pursuers reached the spot they found no trace on either 
land or water. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GROTTO DELLA FOCA. 


Ir-was a strange place, that in which the weary youth lay sleeping. 
More like a scene in some fairy tale than a reality of this prosaic 
- earth. Above and around, the solid rock with its marvellous tints of 
red and grey, the gently heaving waters flinging fantastic, shadowy 
ripplings upon the fretted arch overhead and the inner walls of the 
cavern at the extreme end, a wide bed of yellow sand upon which the 
sleeper lay stretched. Not a glimpse of the wide world without—a 
whole tiny world in itself—a vault of stone and a floor of brine, with 
a weird light, now green, now blue, flickering and fluttering in har- 
mony with the measured flow of the waters. Not a sound save the 
murmured lapping of the tide and the regular breathing of the 
sleeper ; no further life save the sporting of a shoal of miniature 
fishes amid the azure. 

The grotto, called into being by some freak of nature, or simply 
fretted out by the ever-lapping waters in the friable rock, had, in 
times gone by, served as the home of an aged seal. Hence its name. 
The seal itself, in all the humiliation of dust, a widowed glass eye, 
deficient stuffing and a mangy, moth-eaten hide, may be seen to this 
day in the old church of San Sepulchre, in Cagliari. How it ever 
came to be stranded there is a mystery. 

The grotto is known to everyone by name, though next to none 
can tell the exact spot. Perhaps not two persons out of the entire 
population have ever entered it. Accident alone must have led to 
its discovery, for it is quite invisible from without. The rock looks 
as solid from the sea as does that of Gibraltar, and the cavern is only 
to be reached by diving. 
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Guido Fontana had first heard it casually mentioned by one of his 
friends who had visited it years ago in company with an older friend, 
since dead. Perhaps the sharing the good Professor’s multiplied 
excursions to strange and unfrequented spots had awakened in the 
young man’s mind a relish for similar places—perhaps it was the 
prompting of some unknown adviser that urged him to seek out 
the grotto for himself. He had done so and discovered it. Whim 
or destiny had certainly led to his first visit. Most likely the 
latter. The turning down some one particular street in prefer- 
ence to another has, more than once, decided a life-course. Who 
can fathom the mysteries by which we are so thickly and continually 
surrounded ? 

But for his wounded foot the Grotto della Foca would in no wise 
have entered into his plan of escape ; as it turned out, it offered him 
a reliable haven in his urgent necessity. 

His first visit to the grotto, two years before his trial, had also 
been fruitful to him of good in quite another way. While sitting 
there upon the sand-strewn ledge, looking curiously about him, his 
attention had been caught by a glittering drop which, after forming 
overhead, fell into the sand beneath, quite near to where he was 
resting. He could, however, discover no trace of moisture either 
in the sand below, or the stone above, and while wondering how 
such a thing could be, he leisurely plunged his hand into the sand 
and turned it over and over. What was his astonishment at bringing 
to light a number of globules of quicksilver. Unwittingly he had 
come upon a deposit of this erratic metal, a large quantity of which 
had lodged in a sort of pocket in the rocky ledge. Then he sat and 
watched, and once more saw the drop gather slowly and plash down 
beside him. 

He had discovered, or, rather, rediscovered, a vein of quicksilver, 
about which a legend yet lingered around San Bartolomeo, to the effect 
that one of the convicts in old times had struck a similar vein, and, 
en being pressed to reveal the secret, had obstinately refused. It was 
even added that, seeking his opportunity, he baffled every chance of 
his find being of benefit to others by turning the vein seawards and 
causing it to lose itself amid the waters. 

Was this perhaps the very vein itself? Was it another? It 
mattered little; the mineral was there, and Guido imagined and 
executed a plan by which to avail himself of his find. After carefully 
collecting the quicksilver in a bottle upon a next and ‘arly visit, he 
fixed an earthen pot below the droppings so as to catch them as they 

fell, and, from that time, he continued to visit the cavern at stated 
periods and carry off his booty. He had no difficulty in selling the 
silver to a chemist in Cagliari, who paid him about one-third of its 
real value, but who, in compensation, kept the secret. The money 
thus made Guido carefully treasured up in a leathern belt and 
buckled the same round his waist and next his skin. Everything 
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had been so quietly and skilfully done that not a soul ever suspected 
either the source or the money it produced. 

Guido slept on, his hand upon the said belt, the flickering shadows. 
dancing upon the rocky wall and ceiling, and giving a strange 
semblance of motion to the slumberer’s features. 

He would have been a study for either poet or painter. His lithe 
form and beautiful head showing in soft relief upon the gold-tinted 
sand on which he lay ; the long lashes overshadowing his sunburnt 
cheeks, where a tinge of healthy red mingled with the olive ; the full, 
ruddy lips, slightly parted and revealing the white, even teeth ; the 
fine, silky moustache giving token of manhood ; the pure oval of the 
face and the flowing line of the limbs recalling some Grecian statue 
of the days when Grecian art was in its prime. Thus he lay, one 
hand grasping his belt, the other arm flung over his head. An 
Endymion such as would have made an artist’s reputation. 

It was high noon when he awoke and, sitting up, gazed around 
him. 

A smile of satisfaction, fleeting, if you will, broke over his features. 
He had won the battle thus far; who could say that he was not to 
be victor to the end ? 

He was able to make a good guess as to the hour by the increase 
of light within the grotto, and it was with a mingling of satisfaction 
and regret that he yielded to the necessity of remaining yet some 
hours in his present position. He dared not set out till night should 
have set in. There was, however, no very stringent need for his 
remaining within the cavern. Indeed, his awakening appetite 
prompted his leaving it as quickly as possible. He was horribly 
hungry, and the flesh-pots he had left behind him—flesh-pots which 
were probably just then being brought into requisition—and even the 
roasted potatoes of Bal and his friend rose to mind with an unpleasant 
keenness. He actually caught himself wondering if they had found 
ashes sufficient to roast them, and if they had turned out well. So 
continually do foolish trifles intrude upon us in situations of deepest 
gravity. 

Making up his clothes into the smallest and compactest bundle 
possible, and then grasping it firmly with one hand, he dived deftly 
and silently—so deftly as hardly to flutter the little fishes—and rose 
as silently amid the full glare of noon. With head carefully kept 
just above water, he scanned the horizon. Nothing was to be seen ; 
nothing but a distant steamer outward bound, gliding rapidly through 
the slumbering waters, and flinging behind its track a thin ribbon of 
fleecy smoke. 

From the cliff nothing was to be dreaded; it was all but in- 
accessible from land ; utterly unscaleable from sea. 

Cautiously he swam round the foot of the bluff and peered forth 
in the direction of Cagliari. Not a sign of man to be seen; only a 
goat or two browsing among the rocks on high. Not a sound save 
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the monotonous song of a cigala from her perch amid the branches 
of a perishing cork tree. 

Keeping well under water, and as close to the rocks as was 
possible, he set to work to collect some of the shell-fish with which 
the entire coast of Sardinia is so lavish. Arselle in the sand, sea 
urchins in the rocky crevices, sea-dates among the waving wreaths of 
weed, crabs of all sizes and colours everywhere. There was no lack 
of food, such as it was, and, for a time, a man might manage to 
support life upon it. : 

If Guido did not exactly satisfy his hunger, it was due more to the 
quality than the quantity. His consumption of molluscs was enor- 
mous. He at last curled himself up in a cleft in the cliff with 
something of a sensation of repletion, and the huge tuft of yuccas 
that overshadowed him would have bid defiance to the lynx eyes of 
even the dreaded Lippo himself. 

Overhead towered the bold crags upon which the lighthouse of 
St. Elia stands ; before him stretched the blue sea with the now 
vanishing steamer far in the distance. ‘The monotonous swish of the 
swell as it died upon the sandy shore, and the hoarse, grating song 
of the cigala were the only sounds to be heard. LEarth, air and sky 
were full of the splendour and drowsiness of a cloudless noon ; the 
sun-steeped, aromatic herbs exhaled their fragrance, which, from time 
to time, was tempered by the acrid scent of brine. 

Guido drank in light and liberty at every pore. 

The scream of an eagle overhead made him look up. The bird 
was soaring upon motionless wings through the blue ether, and, as he 
watched its flight, how he yearned to follow it. Then memories of 
the past surged up, and he called to mind how, one day, on one of 
the many excursions with the kind Professor, they had sat upon the 
summit of a smiling Tuscan hill, and watched an eagle soaring just 
as that one was now soaring over his head. ‘Thicker and thicker 
rose the memories of those happy days. 

Once more he was a boy. A happy boy living with his widowed 
mother in their peaceful Tuscan home ; no other sharer in the long, 
low house and its shady garden but the “‘ Professor Piedmontese,” who, 
from time to time, used to come and pass a month or so with them, 
paying handsome board, and busying himself, from early morning till 
late at night, with studying certain antiquities in the neighbourhood 
which were to figure largely in the work he was compiling upon the 
“Vestiges of the Etruscans, and their Influence upon the Arts of the 
Present Day.” 

Guido could have numbered the windows of the low, rambling 
house, have told the very trees in the wild, neglected garden, with its 
cracked marble basin and noseless statue in the centre, its lemon 
trees in huge red vases around, its tangle of unpruned rose-bushes and 
. straggling vines. All arose before him with agonising vividness as he 
lay there under the yuccas, his clothes spread out beside him to dry. 
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And the pleasant excursions with the Professor—now here—now 
there! But ever a holiday to him. The hasty meal upon the breezy 
hill-side, the wide plain stretching at their feet with towns and villages 
glinting in the sunshine, and the Arno winding like a silver serpent 
through its green fertility. The Doctor’s exclamations of triumph 
when patient research brought to light proof evident of the theory 
he was asserting. His long explanations, dimly understood, yet ever 
welcome. The cheery kindness to his mother and himself; his 
promptitude in solving difficulties which to their more limited minds 
had appeared insuperable. 

And his mother! Here Guido buried his face in his hands as if 
to shut out the visions that seethed up in bitter mockery. 

Was he really going to see her again? Was he once more to feel 
her dear arms around his neck ; hear her loving voice after years of 
the cruellest of separation ? 

Yes, years! And years spent in the companionship of men of 
every dye, instead of in that of two of the best and gentlest beings 
God had ever created. 

He dipped his fevered hands into the tiny stream that trickled 
down the rock beside him, and bathed brow and lip. 

His morning of life had been so full of sunshine and love; his 
manhood so replete with bitterness. And its end? What was that 
to be? None could tell ; himself least of all. 

Was he destined to reach the spot that had been indicated to him 
as a haven of temporary refuge ? 

It was not the distance—that was comparatively trifling. It was 
the risk of being hunted down and taken before he could get clear 
of the immediate neighbourhood. If he could once reach Carbonaro 
and the near ruin of the ‘‘ Fortezza Vecchia,” where a suit of clothes 
and provisions for the remainder of his journey had been concealed, 
the rest of the way to the “City of the Dead” was tolerably easy. 
But to reach the “ Fortezza ” he would have to cross the promontory 
of St. Elia, and vigilant foes were certainly lurking there. Every 
bush might conceal a Lippo—every thicket bristle with soldiers. 

Yet it must be attempted. Six hours would suffice to gain the 
‘“‘ Fortezza,” the rest of his journey would depend upon circumstances. 

‘Would that sun overhead never decline? Would darkness never 
again fall upon the earth? 

Then once again the book of the past unfolded itself. 

Leaf after leaf was turned over ; leaves without spot, leaves closely 
written over with the characters of love. The happy meals taken by 
the three under the shade of the great magnolia in the garden in 
summer, with the perfume of rose and jessamine around ; in winter, 
by the bright fireside, with the aroma of roasting chestnuts rising 
from the hearth. The sudden appearances and disappearances of the 
eccentric Professor, who was wont to set forth upon some unspoken 
journey—of wandering—with only a last word of warning and fare- 
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well. His entry into the house after months of absence, with as 
little ceremony as if he had left them but yesterday; entering 
perhaps while they were at a meal—at early sunrise—during the 
small hours of the night. 

“Be sure you keep my letters safe,” was invariably the last injunc- 
tion, and then, with a kindly smile and a wave of his brown hand, off 
he was, carrying his inseparable little black and battered valise with 
him. 

How he had nursed Guido when the latter was down with typhus ! 
How he had sat up, night after night, leaving MSS., excursions, 
study—everything, in fact, to minister to his wants, smoothing out his 
pillows, handing his medicines with the assiduity and gentleness of a 
woman ! 

Leaning upon the Professor’s arm, he had taken his first tottering 
walk, and it was the Professor who had devised all kinds of little 
diversions in order to bring back health and happiness to the house- 
hold. 

Now, it was a pleasant drive over the leafy plain, amid fields gay 
with blue and scarlet anemones, under banks fringed with nodding 
narcissus ; now meeting a cart laden with vegetables, and drawn by 
sleek, cream-coloured, black-eared oxen, whose large, dark eyes, it 
seemed to him, used to gaze at him in gentle pity as they passed. 
Now encountering some gay equipage, with ladies within, who smiled 
encouragement and goodwill, sometimes even stopped to question 
and sympathise. 

Then came whole days spent upon the breezy hills, amid the 
fragrance of rosemary and thyme, the carol of the lark and the hum 
of the bee. 

Yes. Unwearying kindness and endless sunshine seemed to have 
filled his path in those days. Life had been an eternal spring. And 
now ? 

Well! winter had come. 

The Professor had left them as usual, without telling them either 
whither he was going, or when he should return. It was quite 
possible that he could have told neither. Guido and his mother 
were alone in their little home. The harvest was over, and the 
vintage drawing near. Gold and amber and purple were beginning 
to gleam through the green leaves; the pears hung in luscious 
clusters upon the bough. Sturdy September, that pleasantest of all 
months in Italy, was smiling broadly over the land. Earth had 
recovered from her summer languor, and a new life had been infused 
into every living thing. The roses were blooming once more, the 
sky was blue as a turquoise, the air so clear that every furrow in the 
distant mountains stood out strongly defined. The nights were cool, 
the days enchanting. It was weather such as Adam and Eve must 
have known in Eden. 

** Guido,” cried his mother, entering his room, “ it is near six ; you 
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must get up; you will only just have time to dress and meet your 
friends as you promised.” 

Greca approached the bed in which her son lay sleeping; she 
shook him gently by the shoulder. Though Guido was now over 
twenty-two, his mother was yet almost as handsome a woman as she 
had been years back when her beauty had been proverbial in her 
native city, Pisa; which city can boast of, perhaps, more lovely 
women than any other town in Italy. She had been run after and 
courted by high and low, but had shown preference to none till a 
cousin had appeared upon the scene. He wooed her successfully, 
and, to the disgust of all her other adrnirers, carried her off as his 
wife to the distant home in which he lived. After a few years of 
marriage her husband died, leaving her the little property upon which 
they were dwelling, and which she never since had left. Her life in 
every sense of the word was bound up in that of her son. 

Once more she laid her hand upon Guido’s shoulder. This time 
he opened his eyes, looked up, and smiled fondly at his mother. 

“How handsome you are to-day,” he said. “Why, you seem to 
grow younger and younger! But I do wish, mother, that you wouldn’t 
always wear black.” 

Greca shook her head. “I’m an old woman now,” she replied, 
laughing, “and there is nothing like black for old women.” 

She did look unusually handsome that September morning as she 
stood there in her dark, ample skirts beside her son’s bed. There 
was hardly a silver thread in the mass of raven hair, scarcely a line 
around the finely-cut mouth, or upon the white temples with their 
blue veins just faintly showing beneath the soft skin. Her eyes were 
large and luminous, and her teeth still good. A handsome, proud- 
looking woman, with a tall form and the carriage of a queen. 

“Get up, Guido; get up,” she repeated. ‘You're late already. 
The day is as fine a one as you could wish for.” 

Guido flung his arm over her shoulder, drew her down to him, and 
kissed her. 

An excursion had been planned by Guido and some of his friends 
to a little osteria about ten miles off. They were to walk there, dine, 
and come back in the evening by water. Boats were always to be 
hired at the place, which had acquired a reputation miles and miles 
around for its excellent fish dinners. The proprietor was an elderly 
man, and a curious compound of cook and fisher, waiter and water- 
man. The combination paid well, however, for Papa Agostino was 
making quite a nice fortune out of it. Guido’s friends were not 
numerous ; though, had he chosen, they would have been innumer- 
able. His time did not allow of too much leisure ; for he had been 
appointed sub-factor to one of the wealthy local proprietors, and 
though his duties were not heavy, yet they at times kept him from 
home for many hours during the day. And Guido, without being 
in the least a milksop, much preferred his mother’s company to 
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the society of others. He was liked by all; but for him his mother 
and the Professor were sufficient. 

The present occasion was a rare event, and it is quite possible that, 
had Guido been left to himself, he would have found some excuse for 
not joining in it. As it was, Greca’s urging him to go is only another 
proof of none on earth being either maker or master of his own 
destiny. Only another example of those to whom we are dearest 
unwittingly conducing to our undoing. 

It was Greca who encouraged him to go—it was his mother who 
aided him eagerly to get ready in time—it was the best friend he had 
in the world who smiled a loving farewell to him upon the doorstep 
of their happy home, and sent him forth to destruction. 

How often in their subsequent agony mother and son had recalled 
this to mind! In the crevice of that rock, crouching under the shade 
of that tuft of yuccas, Guido faithfully followed, step by step, every 
trifling circumstance of that fatal day. 

They were five in number: as light-hearted, lithe-limbed a lot of 
lads as ever the sun shone on. Away they went, straight across the 
country, youthfully regardless of road and right of way. Now tra- 
versing a stubble field in which the young autumn flowers were already 
beginning to open their starry eyes ; now skirting a vineyard with its 
wealth of purple promise—here under the shade of wreathing vines 
festooned from elm to elm, there exposed to the full power of the 
golden sunshine as it flooded a series of grassy meadows; now 
rambling along hedges of blackberry with their bunches of ripening 
fruit waving softly in the pure air ; then entering a poplar wood where 
shimmering shadows danced upon the soft, sweet herbage ; skirting 
fruity orchard, meandering stream, and things of beauty such as the 
hand of the Creator alone can bestow. On—on—on—ever nearing 
the far-off hills—heart light as step, jest and laughter ever breaking 
forth to join in Nature’s concert. On—on—on—joyous and exult- 
ing in the exuberance of happiness and life, and yet each step bring- 
ing one of them nearer and nearer to his earthly ruin. It was heart- 
breaking to recall. 

On the bank of a little rivulet bordered with thick grass and tufts 
of purple flowers they had come upon two boys seated under the 
shade of a tree. They were busily engaged in torturing a poor green 
lizard that they had caught, and which now lay between them ina 
state that would have moved any but an Italian urchin’s heart to pity. 
There was the poor dumb thing, writhing in agony, with mutilated 
tail and leg, and too much exhausted to attempt escape, even had it 
been free from the cruel string so tightly knotted around its poor 
body. 

“You young wretches, what are you doing?” cried Guido as he 
halted in front of them. ‘ Why are you tormenting the poor beast 
like that ?” 

He flung the two boys aside and took up the suffering animal. 
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“Bah,” put in one of his companions, “it’s only a lizard; what 
does it matter? Leave the younkers to their sport.” 

Guido made no reply. He was examining the poor bruised crea- 
ture carefully. That done, he set it down without a word, and, 
placing his heel upon its head, crushed out the feeble remains of life 
in a second. 

“‘ Well,” said one of his friends as they walked on, “that’s one 
way of showing commiseration. You’ve been much more cruel than 
the boys you reproved.” 

“No, I haven’t. The lizard would only have lingered on in agony. 
It was better to end all at once. There are times when death must 
be the greatest relief.” 

How often in later times did the remembrance of those words 
occur to him! 

The hills were gradually rising before them; they were nearing 
their destination. Nor were they sorry. The walk had been a de- 
lightful one, it is true; but youth is a hungry season, and the sun was 
scorching enough at times to make the prospect of a draft of cool 
white wine under the broad boughs of one of Papa Agostino’s fig- 
trees a pleasant one. They had only a few more fields to cross, then 
came the bank of the river. The osteria was on the opposite side, 
but an old man in a ferry-boat on seeing them approach at once 
came to carry them over. 

The osteria itself was not worthy of any particular admiration. A 
long, low house on the bank of the stream, with a few fig and other 
trees around it, under which were placed little tables and rustic stools 
for the convenience of those who preferred to eat their fish outside. 
In the background rose the hills with their rich woody mantle ; in 
front stretched the plain they had just passed, marshy and ugly in 
the immediate vicinity of the water—patches of coarse, yellow sand 
alternating with coarse rushes and wiry grass, a few pollard willows 
dotted here and there. Directly in front of the building was a little 
wharf formed of a few rude planks, and here were moored the four 
or five boats belonging to the establishment. 

The place appeared unusually full, and it was some. little time 
before seats could be procured for the new-comers. 

“ That old curmudgeon of a fellow must be doing a first-rate busi- 
ness,” remarked one of them as they took their seats under a shady 
tree at a table close to another already laid, and against which were 
ranged three upturned chairs in token of reservation. Around, but 
at wider distances, were other tables occupied by groups of merry 
pleasure-seekers discussing the viands before them. Ragged boys 
rambled hither and thither, waiting upon the guests as best they 
could. They were one and all relatives of the host, who had a liking 
for keeping the business in the family. It cost him less ; and as his 
customers were not, generally speaking, very fastidious, the specula- 
tion was certainly a paying one. 
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There was the usual contingent of pecking fowls, fluttering pigeons 
and prowling cats making the round of the tables ; here meeting with 
crumbs, there with cuffs, and apparently accepting both with the 
same equanimity. Flies, as well as all other insects proper to open- 
air entertainments, abounded. 

There was the occasional popping of a cork, and the running fire 
of clinking glasses—the confused hum of human voices—an exclame- 
tion here—a shout there, according to the spirit that moved the 
diners. Now and then a dispute with one of the ragged attendants 
over the quality or price of some dish or bottle: a dispute always 
culminating in a summons for the host in person, who ever managed 
to get the best of the matter, and make himself out to be right and 
his guest wrong—the whole diversified by the occasional upsetting 
of a glass, or the breakage of a flask: trifles which, far from dis- 
turbing the general content, seemed rather to contribute to it. 

Bread, salt, and wine had already been upon the table for some 
considerable time when, at last, the promised fish also appeared. 
The party at once fell to with the hearty good-will born of youth 
and a ten-miles’ morning walk. 

Then happened a circumstance which, to any but an Italian, 
would have passed unheeded, almost. Guido, in handing a plate 
across the table, upset the oil cruet and sent a thick yellow river 
meandering over the cloth. 

A muttered exclamation broke from all who witnessed the accident, 
and more than one secretly crossed himself. It boded ill-luck of a 
serious kind. Far direr than that foreshadowed by the upsetting of 
salt. That may be overcome: but oil, never. Even the ragged lad 
called upon to repair the disaster looked at Guido with an air that 
seemed to express his satisfaction at not finding himself in his shoes. 
Wine spilled upon a table, down a throat, or elsewhere betokens 
mirth; but oil—! The momentary gloom, however, wore off after a 
while, and something like their primitive gaiety returned—the traces 
of the disaster had been covered up with a clean napkin—the faces 
of the guests once more relaxed. 

At this juncture the party to whom the reserved table was destined 
came up and commenced making themselves at home. 

On catching sight of the new-comers, one of Guido’s companions 
nudged him and whispered, “ There is Negroni; don’t look round— 
he is there with his two cousins.” 

Guido’s face flushed, but he continued eating without turning his 
head. Negroni was the one implacable enemy possessed by Guido in 

the world. His enemy, too, by no fault of his, but merely owing to 
the fact of his having obtained the place of sub-factor, and Negroni’s 
having failed in doing so. It was barbarous, unjust, anything you 
will ; but it was also sufficient to awaken a deep and deadly hatred in 
the breast of a man despicable as was Negroni. And he never lost 
an opportunity of showing that hatred in the most cowardly manner. 
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Every petty occasion was seized upon and made the most of in order 
to let fall a vague word here, exhibit a sneer there. A thoroughly 
bad and tolerably clever man can ever manage matters for his pur- 
pose without actually running any very great personal risk. For 
Negroni was also a coward and immensely careful of his long, lean 
person. You could read cowardice in the small dark eyes that never 
would, or could, look anyone straight in the face. His laughter, 
too, had a false ring in it that told a whole tale in itself. 

For a while all went well—either Negroni had not remarked his 
rival’s presence—they were sitting back to back—or he was, perhaps, 
meditating what covert attack to make use of. It would seem that all 
his attention was concentrated upon the plate before him and the 
glass at his side. 

Meanwhile fish disappeared, and wine began to circulate more 
briskly ; cigars and pipes were lit, elbows rested upon the table, and 
voices, hitherto restrained, grew louder and louder. Nota few oaths 
exploded from time to time like rockets in the sultry air, and one 
downright earnest squabble broke forth at one of the distant tables 
over the rightful division of the cost of the meal. 

Guido and his friends, however, were among the reasonable part of 
the company, and sat on, chatting, smoking, and enjoying themselves 
in the quietest of ways. 

So far all had gone off pleasantly. Negroni, on recognising 
Guido, had flushed up to the eyes, then grown, if possible, paler than 
before. But he had given no further sign of emotion of any kind. 
Soon after this, he and his companions went off to the bowling 
ground where, after choosing partners, they commenced playing. 

Later on, Guido and his friends joined the lookers-on at the 
game. 

How it exactly happened, no one ever knew. The trial itself even 
never brought out the facts very clearly. Many varied versions got 
abroad, the best substantiated being the following: Guido, as unfor- 
tunately as unwittingly, got into the way of Negroni’s partner just as 
he was about to bowl, at which Negroni, somewhat excited with wine, 
though not sufficiently to be declared intoxicated, shouted out, 
‘Clear the way there, you Professor’s !” making use of a term 
which reflected upon his mother, and which no true son of a true 
mother could ever leave unavenged. 

What followed is impossible to describe—so quickly did it ail pass. 
There was a momentary struggle between the two infuriated men—a 
cloud of dust as they swayed from side to side—an exclamation 
suddenly interrupted by a heavy fall. Negroni lay dead upon the 
ground. Guido, in a fit of ungovernable rage, had stabbed his adver- 
sary to the heart. 

Early that same morning Guido had seen his mother smiling a 
loving farewell upon him from the door of their home—looking the 
proud, happy woman she really was; that evening mother and son 
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saw each other again—he in the hands of the police—she with, 
apparently, the burden of a score of years added to her age. 

Guido Fontana was tried for wilful murder and condemned to 
death. Some informality in the proceedings was taken advantage of 
by his lawyers and a fresh trial was instituted. The sentence this 
time was confinement in a penal establishment for twenty years. 
The poor Professor moved heaven and earth to obtain a mitigation, 
but without success. Guido was taken to Comacchio, where he 
remained for a year ; then he was drafted to San Bartolomeo. The 
event became a part of the past, and was quickly forgotten by all 
save those more nearly concerned. ‘They could never forget. 

If the poor Professor’s influence had been unavailing to obtain 
pardon, or even mitigation, his money availed much in the keeping 
up of a secret, though naturally limited, correspondence with the con- 
vict. It was he who had laid the plan of escape—he who had 
undertaken everything. He had accompanied Greca to Sardinia, 
and left her there in a secure place and with trustworthy people. 
Should all go well, he intended taking mother and son over to 
Corsica, and thence on to England. He watched over them both 
from afar, and every step taken by either was faithfully transmitted 
to him. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


SSS —- 


SONNET. 


AnD think’st thou, friend, great geniuses are born 
’Mongst us but each two or three hundred years ? 
Think’st thou they rise like solitary stars 
In great wide blanks of darkness ?>—Noon or morn, 
July, drear winter, green woods, islands born 
Mid oceans have the selfsame sun, 
But not one spot, one hour, one season’s run. 
Give us back faith and love, and hate and scorn, 
And Dante shall arise! Through Tasso’s song 
Sings chivalry. Let tragic passions stir 
Man’s soul, and Shakespeare’s once more speaks for her. 
As his age feels—in accents deep or strong, 
Or passionate or cold, weak or sublime, 
The poet sings—the echo of his time. 
JuLia KAVANAGH. 
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By CuHartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHOR oF ** THROUGH HoLLanp,” 
‘‘ LETTERS FROM MajorcA,”’ ETC. ETC. 


(y= bright morn- 
, 9 ing our landlord 
'/' came to us with a 
countenance expres- 
sive of an important 
communication. He 
had heard that H. C. 
was a great lover of 
antiquities. The fame 
of his English collec- 
tion had reached his 
ears. If ever he came 
to England he hoped 
he might be permitted 
to visit his museum— 
for he believed it was 
nothing less than a 
museum. If he might 
be excused, Monsieur 
was young to be the 
possessor of so cele- 
brated a collection. 
He presumed it had 
in part come to him 

by inheritance. 
NORMANDY PEASANT. Partly, H. C. re- 
plied ; and we won- 

dered what this was to lead up to. We soon discovered. 

“There is a wonderful piece of furniture in the neighbourhood,” 
said the landlord. “I am told that it is hundreds of years old and 
is worth hundreds of pounds. It would be quite worth an excursion.” 

“Ts it for sale?” asked H. C., immediately becoming animated, 
whilst the flush of hope rose to his usually pale countenance. 

“The owner is not anxious to sell it,” replied our host, cautiously, 
“but I believe that she would do so fora consideration. It is an 
heirloom in her family, and one does not part with heirlooms very 
willingly.” 

*‘ And who is the fortunate owner ?” asked H. C. 

*‘ She is Mademoiselle Martin,” replied the landlord, “ Receveuse des 
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Postes de Retraite, a very amiable and well-known lady living at 
Grice. She would be charmed to receive you even if you did not 
buy the meuble. Nothing pleases her better than for people to go 
and admire it and have a little conversation with her. She is quite 
an original character, is Mdlle. Martin.” 

“ How far is it to Grace?” asked H. C., who in imagination was 
already the possessor of this wonderful piece of antiquity. 

“Tt would necessitate a little excursion,” replied our host. ‘ You 
might devote a whole afternoon to that and a few more places in the 
neighbourhood. You might, for instance, visit Villeneuve, which is 
on the sea coast, and inspect the ruins of the old Castle. It would 
be well worth your while.” 

More antiquities. As far as H. C. was concerned, I saw that the 
affair was settled. This would necessitate our remaining a day longer 
in Coutances than we had intended: “but that was nothing,” he 
said with the air of a man who has Time and the World at his 
command ; “it was only one of those small changes and uncertainties 
which add to the charm of travel.” 

“Then you decide to go,” said the landlord. ‘You do well. I 
will order the Victoria at once.” 

* But,” exclaimed H. C. anxiously, “can we be back in time for 
table-d’héte ? Much as I love antiquities, I cannot sacrifice my 
digestion to them.” 

* Be assured on that point,” replied the landlord ; “ both for your 
sake and mine I will make it right with the coachman—a most intel- 
ligent man. Have you not thought him so?” 

We had. Whilst not exactly neglecting our interests, we had 
seldom found a man who took better care of his own. But we did 
not quarrel with him for that reason. In this world you must give 
and take ; there must always be a quid pro quo; and, with honesty 
and a due regard to duty, the system works fairly well. 

So we started on our visit to Mdlle. Martin and her antiquities, 
wondering whether the result would equal the expectations our host 
had raised in our credulous minds. 

Once more the day was lovely; the skies were blue and serene, 
the air was fresh and sparkling. There was a suspicion of autumn 
in it, but the sun shone hotly and the two formed a very har- 
monious combination. One could not help feeling exhilarated. 
Our coachman saluted us amiably as he prepared to clatter up the 
narrow street. Once more we passed the grand and imposing 
cathedral, all its magnificent outlines, its tall spires and central tower 
standing out clearly against the background of the sky. The old 
women were in the market place with their pumpkins, dwelling for 
ever under the shadow of these venerable walls, as I have said, yet 
probably uninfluenced by their sanctity; or perhaps unconsciously 
receiving a life-long “sermon in stones.” The bells struck out the 
hour from the steeple as we passed, and the sound went vibrating far 
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into the air, reaching it may be—who knows—beyond the blue sky 
that seemed at once so near and so far off. 

We passed away from Coutances out into the country, the green 
fields and flowering hedgerows all about us; the trees waving and 
whispering in the wind ; everything sunshine and sparkle and happi- 
ness ; that infinite repose over all that nature so often wears. 

Occasionally we rattled through a quiet village, where the days 
succeed and resemble each other with a monotony its inhabitants 
never dream of and do not feel. Their short and simple annals are 
summed up in the daily round of their occupations, with no thought 
or aspiration beyond. I do not think they are to be pitied. We 
build great hopes, and form great plans, and dream ambitious dreams; 
but our castles are too often built upon the sand, and disappear in 
the ebb and flow of destiny’s uncertain tide. 

At last we reached Grace, where Mdlle. Martin lived and held 
her little court and dispensed her pensions. The coachman did 
not quite know the way, nor did we. But not being of those who 
are backward in asking, we embraced the favourable opportunity of 
entering into conversation with an imposing military-looking man 
who stood smoking in his doorway. 

‘Did he know Mdlle. Martin ?” 

“Mdlle. Martin, Receveuse des Postes de Retraite? Parbleu!? 
who did not know Mdlle. Martin! Everyone knew Mademoiselle. 
She was as well known in Grace as the President of the Republic 
was known in Paris: in fact, better. Mdlle. Martin! why, she and 
her ancestors had inhabited Grace from time immemorial. They 
were illustrious.” 

All this we did not dispute; but might we ask the way to Malle. 
Martin’s abode? 

That was easily found, for there was her house—pointing to a slate- 
coloured roof which stood at right angles with his own doorway. 
He had the honour himself of periodically receiving his retraite at 
the hands of Mdlle. Martin. She had a way of dispensing her 
favours that was all her own. ‘True, the pensions came from Govern- 
ment, but somehow one almost felt as if they came out of Mdlle. 
Martin’s own pocket, and one felt equally grateful. It was her 
gracious way. There was so much difference in people. Some 
were all sunshine—made everyone happy about them ; whilst others 
were nothing but storm and tempest, continually disturbing the social 
atmosphere of their little world. 

We had alighted upon a wayside philosopher ; a man who studied 
human nature; perhaps was a disciple of Lavater, and interpreted the 
strange problem of the human face divine.” 

“This seems a quiet village,” we remarked, by way of drawing him 
out a little more. 

“Dame, Messieurs,” he replied, “all villages are more or less quiet. 
We have no great events here. The chief days in the calendar bring 
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us no change. Our greatest excitement is a funeral, when we most 
of us turn out and follow the procession to the grave. Some of the 
villagers work in the fields ; a few beat out flax. I am an old soldier 
and have seen the world, and lost my arm when I was a young man 
of twenty in the Crimea—we were in the trenches before Sebastopol. 
Ah, what a misery that was! And yet our sufferings were little com- 
pared with the sufferings of your troops through the mismanagement 
of your Government—for I see that Monsieur is English by the very 
pose of his hat and the sit of his clothes. I have heard it said that 
only Frenchwomen know how to dress, and I reply that, en revanche, 
only Englishmen know how to dress: a Frenchman, even in full dress, 
is only a caricature at the best; a popinjay. I have lived in Paris, 
monsieur, and I ought to know. And there goes Mdlle. Martin 
across the road.—Bon jour, mademoiselle. Here are two English 
gentlemen inquiring for you,” he called out, arresting the little lady’s 
hurrying footsteps. 

She looked round and hesitated. 

“These gentlemen want you, mademoiselle,” he continued. ‘ Pro- 
bably the fame of your magnificent cabinet has reached them ; it is 
as well known in Coutances as the Post Office, and makes as much 
noise there as the great bell of the cathedral.” 

I believe that the good old soldier would have gone on talking 
until now if we had only stood to listen. We had opened the 
floodgates of his eloquence, and a mighty torrent was ready to come 
forth. Fortunately, Mdlle. Martin approached and rescued us. 
She was a quaint and curious little body, wore a black gown and a 
white cap, was delightfully old-fashioned in her ways and movements 
and the ceremonious curtsey that she gave us. She might have been 
a Court lady of the First Empire. 

“The gentlemen are welcome,” she said, addressing ourselves and 
the old soldier together. ‘“ If they will do me the honour of coming 
into my house, I will show them the meuble willingly. Au plaisir, 
Monsieur Marcel.” 

“Tout & vous, Ma’amselle Martin,” replied the old soldier, giving 
her a military salute. And this quaint and curious old-world couple 
separated. We gave Monsieur Marcel a hearty au revoir, and followed 
in Mademoiselle’s footsteps, as she tripped lightly across the road and 
flitted round the turning. 

Mdlle. Martin was no longer young as we count years, but 
she was slim and small, and light and active, and she tripped along 
like a girl, and her voice was agreeable; neither shrill nor piercing, 
but gently modulated, as if she had been much with the sick or 
sorrowful. 

Her house was at hand: a low, broad house, with a slanting 
slated roof, her business room on one side the door, her living room 
on the other. She passed in at the small garden gate, and tripped 
up the pathway, between the old-fashioned sweet-smelling flowers 
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that grew on either hand. She must have been a flower herself in her 
youth of a very sweet order, and we wondered that she had passed 
into an unappropriated blessing ; but it is not always the best who 
are taken. Man is strangely eccentric in his choice of a helpmeet 
through life, and we sometimes see the lion mated with the lamb, 
the rose with the common flower of the field, the lily with the holly- 
hock ; the vessel of clay mated to the vessel of gold. Probably 
Mademoiselle had had no dof, and this enters very much into the 
Frenchman’s consideration of marriage. Or perhaps she had had 
her chance but had been very fastidious, and because her ideal had 
never appeared, or had appeared and never spoken, she had wisely 
remained single and kept to her first estate. She certainly did not 
look by any means unhappy; her expression was calm and placid ; 
singularly so for a Frenchwoman, who is too often all fire and froth 
and sparkle, like a newly-opened bottle of champagne—and frequently, 
just as agreeable. 

Mdlle. Martin was only gently animated; her life ran in 
quiet grooves; a chat with her neighbours and a flirtation with 
Monsieur Marcel the only interruptions to her daily life. And she 
had her occupation to keep her from ennui. It gave her something 
to do; made her an important functionary ; the chief personage of 
the village ; endued with certain responsibilities, holding a position of 
trust. But she was only a villager, after all, though a superior one in 
point of bearing and education ; she was not a grande dame, though 
she curtsied like a Court lady, and boasted ancestors ; her refinement 
was innate, though perhaps the fact of possessing ancestors had some- 
thing to do with it; for blood is thicker than water, and if you have 
family respectability to maintain and old traditions to uphold, the 
“noblesse oblige” steps in even upon humble life, and helps to 
mould the character and to keep the footsteps in the straight path. 

So we followed Mademoiselle very willingly, and when she entered 
her house she threw open her sitting-room door with an air, made 
us her Court-curtsey, and with a graceful wave of the hand bade us 
precede her. 

*‘ Soyez les bien venus, messieurs,” she said, in French that was as 
good as everything else about her. ‘It is a pleasure to receive you 
in my humble abode.” 

The “humble abode” was the very pink of neatness and perfection. 
Not a chair was out of place; not a speck of dust was visible; the 
few ornaments were stiffly but irreproachably, mathematically, in 
position ; the bed in an alcove—the usual French custom, stuffy and 
unwholesome though it be—was beautifully draped; a blue silk 
eiderdown peeped out coquettishly between flowered chintz curtains ; 
and, however simply Mdlle. Martin lived by day, she reposed sump- 
tuously at night. The stove in the room was not lighted, but was 
faultlessly polished. An open door disclosed a short passage, and 
at the end what was evidently Mdlle.’s kitchen, where she made her 
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savoury mysteries in a cheap and artistic way known only to the 
French ; where the pot-au-feu was always diffusing a delicious odour 
through the house, and, more often than not, at the cost of only a 
few half-pence a-day. Frugality i is the keynote of the French humble 
household. 

In Mdlle.’s kitchen we saw the goddess who presided at these 
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culinary mysteries—or perhaps merely watched them—for Malle. 
probably dressed her own savoury messes. The goddess was youth- 
ful, and, as far as we could see, pretty, with a Norman prettiness that, 
at its best, is very captivating. She wore no cap, which probably 
reposed on a chair beside her, and her hair was golden and abundant, 
and might have been braided by a Court-hairdresser, to match 
Mdlle.’s Court-curtsey. She turned and looked at us—or rather at 
H. C., who made her a polite bow that brought the damask roses to 
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her cheeks. He had no business to do it, and he was punished, 
Malle. was observant and discreet; she thought that prevention was 
better than cure; she had no idea of locking the stable when the 
steed was stolen. ; 

“Marianne, shut the door,” she cried; and though the command 
was peremptory, the elevated voice was still musical. 

The door was shut and the vision disappeared, and a light went 
out of H. C.’s face. ‘ Gorgon!” he murmured beneath his breath ; 
which shows how unjust we can be when our personal feelings are 
involved. For anything less like a Gorgon than Mdlle. Martin could 
not be conceived : she was gentleness itself ; the suaviter in modo was 
real, and not assumed ; but she was wise with it: and are we not told 
to combine the harmlessness of the dove with the wisdom of the 
serpent? Mdlle. could read character: and she looked at H. C., and 
she looked at Marianne, and the result of her scrutiny was a closed 
door and a Veiled Vision. 

‘This is the meuble,” said Mdlle. Martin; and for the first time 
we detected something like the pride of possession in her tones. 
It was pardonable, for no one else owned such an heirloom in the 
village. It had brought herself fame and the village distinction. 
Mademoiselle was but mortal. We all have our weaknesses ; they 
even often make us more lovable, so they pass not into sin. We 
may highly esteem a being on a pedestal but be in touch only with 
him who stands on our own level. 

“This is the meuble,” said Mademoiselle, closing the door by 
which we had entered, so that the full daylight fell upon it from her 
latticed window. 

H. C. was immediately all attention, full of quiet excitement. 
Marianne was forgotten in a new attraction. At the best it seems 
that we are butterflies, flitting from flower to flower. 

If nothing else had rewarded our vision, we should have been dis- 
appointed ; but Monsieur Marcel and Mdlle. Martin were interesting 
specimens of humanity, worthy a far longer excursion than we had 
taken. We would not have missed them; and they, and not the 
cabinet, were the reward of our pilgrimage. 

It was a large cupboard more than a cabinet; an excellent thing 
for a wardrobe or linen press. But we were disappointed in the 
carving. In place of scenes, or figures, or scrolls and flowers, the 
carving gave us nothing but geometrical designs. It is true that they 
were very good ; genuine work of the seventeenth century, but not 
in the highest style of art. We, however, did not express our dis- 
appointment ; not a word would we say to wound Mademoiselle’s 
ancestral prejudices. On the contrary, we were glad that we could 
conscientiously praise it. 

Mademoiselle listened and was pleased. 

*‘ And you wish to sell it?” we asked. 

** Ah, no, monsieur ; I do not wish it. I should be very sorry to 
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part with it. It is an heirloom, and was in the family in the days of 
my great great grandmother. But I am told it is valuable; worth 
six thousand francs, and six thousand francs is a consideration. I 
have no direct descendant, and the money would be very useful. 
The chances are that those who come after me will not appreciate the 
cabinet. ‘To them it will hardly be an heirloom. They might even 
sell it for an old song. And so I have made up my mind to part 
with it if I can get my price for it. But I am not anxious; and the 
day that I see it depart I know that I shall regret the loss more than 
I shall value the gain.” 

“It is an ornament to your room, and gives distinction to it,” said 
H. C., politely ; “but it is almost too large, and takes up too many 
cubic feet. You would have more light and air, for instance, if that 
door were opened,” pointing to the one which concealed the Vision. 

But Mademoiselle only gave a polite smile in reply, and H.C. felt 
that he was not so difficult to interpret as a Delphic Oracle. 

‘Can you tell us anything of its history ?” asked H. C. 

“No,” replied Mademoiselle ; “‘ excepting that for one hundred and 
fifty years it has been very uneventful. It belonged to my great great 
grandmother, and from her day it has been directly handed down 
from mother to daughter. I am the last direct descendant. With 
me the Martins will die out. There is something melancholy in 
being the last of one’s race. It seems to close a chapter in the 
world’s history, though it is only the end of great people that the 
world hears of. Not that my great great grandmother was an obscure 
villager. Her husband was a General in the King’s army, and many 
a time dined at the King’s table. We have gradually come down in 
the world: my father was a simple villager, and you see that I ant 
only a Receveuse des Postes. But I am respectable and respected ; 
and I daresay I am as happy as my great great grandfather was at the 
King’s table.” 

** A contented mind is a continual feast,” said H.C. ‘Those who 
have found it out are the truest philosophers.” 

“It is not philosophy that has taught me that,” replied Mdlle. 
Martin, with a quiet smile, “unless we are born philosophers. But I 
have ever held it a truth, that to be contented with your lot and make 
the best of your mercies is not only the highest wisdom, but the only 
true way to be happy. You may have plenty of sunshine in life if 
you like.” 

“Surely you are perfection itself!” cried H.C. “Confession with 
you must be a superfluous act of religion.” 

“ Ah, monsieur,” laughed Mademoiselle, “lives there a heart that 
is not full of imperfection and naughtiness? All we can do is to 
battle bravely, and rise up the stronger for our falls.” 

“ But your life is so quiet here,” objected H.C. “Sins of omis- 
sion and commission must be equally difficult to you.” 

“True as to the quietness,” returned Mdlle. Martin. “Our lives 
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are not marked by events or excitements. But we have plenty of 
temptations, for all that. The devil finds his way into our quiet 
cottages just as easily as he does into the greater world.” 

Madlle. Martin, like the old soldier, would have gone on for any 
length of time, but our moments were limited. She would have read 
an admirable paper at a Church Congress, and she really seemed an 
original and a strong character; but we were obliged to defer her 
further reflections, hoping to meet again. A faint hope; for these 
regions, pleasant though they are, scarcely admit of a second visit, 
when the world is so wide and life so short. 

We departed with a happy impression of our experience of Grace, 
and like the apostles of old, went on our way rejoicing. Mdlle. Martin 
accompanied us to her gate, tripping lightly between the flower-beds 
as before, and dismissed us with her Court-curtsey and an earnest. 
“‘bon-voyage, messieurs !” to which we replied with an equally sincere 
“au revoir, mademoiselle!” Then she flitted back into her house, 
and we could imagine her seeking out Marianne and administering a 
mild lecture upon the necessity of maidens keeping their eyes to 
themselves, and not allowing them to rest upon the forms and faces 
of the perfidious sex. 

Our drive was still very pleasant and pastoral; and as we went 
onwards we distinctly smelt the sea air and felt its freshness. On our 
left the small river Soulle ran its sparkling course to the shore, where 
its lesser life became absorbed in the greater; the inevitable law of 
nature. There are many small streams about here, which add their 
tribute to the sea, making music as they run, reflecting the sunlight. 
in countless flashes that seem to animate the very air itself. 

At Pont de la Roque, one approaches very near to the sea, and 
the river widens and becomes very tidal indeed. The place is 
nothing but a well-built modern bridge erected on the foundations 
of an ancient, which are quite visible. There are a few houses. 
about, and the remains of a Roman camp, interesting by reason of its 
antiquity. Its boundaries may be traced, the artificial hill and forti- 
fications, now grass-grown, and looking the very essence of peace. 
The sky above is blue and serene, not a sound disturbs the air, 
excepting a suspicion of a not very distant sea breaking lazily upon 
the shore. It is difficult to realise that the conquerors of the world 
once brought here their aggressive armies, fought battles, coolly took 
possession of what was not their own, and planted their banner upon. 
the heights. Here once stood an ancient and strongly-fortified 
castle belonging to the feudal age, and destroyed in the fourteenth 
century, but we were not able to trace any vestige of its existence. 
From the summit of the camp the view was fine, commanding a wide. 
sweep of country, the course of winding and flashing rivers, the. 
modern bridge standing well and picturesquely, with its small neigh- 
bouring cottages; and—most beautiful of all—the deep blue sea 
beyond, with small fishing boats sleeping calmly upon its surface. 
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We soon found ourselves at Villeneuve, a small and very pic- 
turesque haven of the Manche. The sea was low, the beach flat and 
wide. Some boats were lying on their keels, high and dry upon the 
sand, picturesque as boats and all things connected with the sea ever 
are. A pier stretched out over the dry beach, where, at high water, 
small vessels unload their cargoes. It is a great place for oysters, is 
Villeneuve, in which it does a thriving trade. But the sea is en- 
croaching here, and in course of time will sweep away many a land- 
mark. 

The coast winds round, and you obtain fine views of Montmartin— 
the chief town in the immediate neighbourhood, and Granville, with | 
the steamers that go in and out of the latter port on their way to 
and from the Channel Islands. 

Villeneuve is very quiet. There was an inn on the very borders 
of the shore, which looked as if a little smuggling might easily be 
carried on here with impunity. A few seafaring men stood about, 
lounging and doing nothing ; waiting perhaps for the tide. A line of 
detached houses stood further back, but facing the sea, and we 
looked for signs of the old chateau, our vaison détre in this small, 
out-of-the-world, but very charming spot. 

The chateau was pointed out to us, and we went up to it. It was 
simply a house of a certain age, built of grey stone, with mullioned 
windows, in part covered with ivy. Standing back from the road, it 
was guarded by railings and a locked gate, near which there hung an 
inviting bell-handle and chain. Between the house and the gate 
there grew lovely, sweet-scented flowers, just as we had seen them 
growing in Mdlle. Martin’s garden. The whole place looked so 
quiet, so private, that we hesitated to ring. It seemed almost like 
intrusion. Here probably would be no Mdlle. Martin, with her 
Court-curtsey to bid us welcome. 

However, we had come far, and we must risk our reception. We 
took courage, pulled the chain with no hesitating hand, and H. C. 
said he heard the echoes of a distant bell beating themselves upon 
his palpitating heart. I heard them also, but, not being a poet, I 
cannot express my sentiments in flowery language. Still, I think it 
very beautiful when I hear it, and perhaps it makes me just the least 
bit envious of H. C. 

The door opened after an interval that made us wonder whether 
the house was inhabited, and a woman appeared. She was very 
neat and tidy, looked highly respectable, and wore a Normandy cap. 
We made our modest request known. 

““ Might we be allowed to see the chateau ?” 

She looked at us a moment, hesitated, then disappeared. 

“* No doubt gone to report,” said H.C. ‘“ A very antiquated maiden ; 
matches well with the antiquated building; even her cap scarcely 
makes her picturesque. Let us hope that she has great virtues; 
mature has her compensations. Here she comes again. We are 
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evidently to be admitted. We must have made a favourable 
impression upon her, and I see that if she is not beautiful she is 
discriminating. I esteemed her before, now I begin to like her.” 

For she appeared carrying a bunch of keys formidable enough to 
have been the very bunch with which the “ Dougal Creature ” escaped 
from the old tolbooth of Glasgow. One of these she inserted into 
the lock, and the gate swung wide. 

“Would ces messieurs give themselves the trouble to enter ? 
Mademoiselle de Pressensé would receive them.” 

We went into a charming and old-fashioned hall, and up an 
equally charming and old-fashioned staircase, with wide, shallow steps 
and dark oak panelling. ‘What a house for a poet,” murmured 
H.C. ‘“ I wonder how old Mademoiselle is, and if she is inclined 
to change her condition, and whether she speaks a little English. It 
would be so awkward if we could not express our thoughts to 
each other.” 

We were ushered into a drawing-room which bore many signs of a 
feminine hand and influence and artistic feeling. A quaint old- 
fashioned room, with a large fire-place and latticed windows. The 
ceiling was low, and raftered with old oak beams. Easy chairs stood 
invitingly about, small sketches on easels, drawn with considerable skill. 

In a few minutes a portitre opposite the door by which we had 
entered was agitated, and the lady of the house stood before us. 
H.C.’s matrimonial projects were immediately put to flight. The 
lady was of an age to have been his mother. Yet she was very 
charming, very courteous ; as much so as Mdlle. Martin, but with 
a high-bred air that that lady did not pretend to. We were at 
home at once, for she was one of those women of tact and cultiva- 
tion who immediately put people at their ease. We no longer felt 
intruders. ' 

She politely bade us be seated, and, after a short conversation, 
offered us the refreshment of wine and cake, just as if we had been 
old acquaintances. It was done in the true spirit of hospitality, and 
though we declined the attention we felt it had not been offered 
merely for form’s sake. 

“I fear,” she said presently, ‘that you will be a little disappointed 
in the ruins, which are behind my house and are part of my property, 
and which I shall have much pleasure in showing you. Compared 
with them, this house, ancient though it be, is modern. It was once 
more interesting than it is now, for we have had to alter it here and 
there, and some rooms are merely papered that once were panelled. 
But we have changed as little as possible.” 

“It is very charming,” said H.C. “Quite the abode of a poet.” 

“Perhaps Monsieur is himself a poet,” said Mademoiselle, 
evidently remarking the large dreamy eyes and thoughtful brow 
which poets have always been credited with, but have by no means 
always possessed. 
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H.C. was too modest to reply except by blushing, too truthful 
to deny the soft impeachment. 

“It is a great power,” said Mademoiselle, taking silence for 
consent. ‘To be a poet was once my ambition, but I have not the 
gift. I sketch, but my sister has done most of these ”— indicating 
those around, which betrayed talent almost amounting to genius. 
H. C.’s enthusiasm was too genuine to be mistaken. 

“TI see that Monsieur has the true artistic nature,” said 
Mademoiselle, with animation. “It is, after all, one of our best 
gifts, for then nature speaks to us as she cannot speak to those who 
are without it. She has secrets for us, and beauties and delights. 
that only the favoured can discover. Look at the sea,” she 
continued, warming with her subject, and approaching the window, 
“it is ever changing and beautiful; in sunshine it sparkles and 
dances, and speaks to one of Heaven and Eternity; and when the 
winds roar and the tempest rages, and it lashes itself into fury, what 
an emblem of the power of the Creator, of the judgment awaiting 
the wicked—the Great Day of His Wrath; and of the Divinity of 
Him who by His word changed the raging water to a great calm.” 

It was indeed lovely as we gazed from this latticed window. The 
blue of the sky was reflected upon the surface of the sea, on which 
the sunshine sparkled and shimmered. Small fishing boats moving 
about passed in and out of the golden pathway. Far away stretched 
the coast towards Montmartin and Granville. In shore, the advanc- 
ing tide rolled smoothly over the beach. The vessels lying on 
their sides were sharply outlined against the sky, groups of boys sur- 
rounding them. 3 

“ Life here is a daily poem,” said Mdlle. de Pressensé, with quiet 
enthusiasm. ‘We have the everlasting sea before us, to remind us of 
eternity ; and we have the. ruins of a bygone age behind us, as an 
emblem of the truth that everything in this world submits to the 
inevitable law of change and decay. Let us go and see them.” 

We went down, first being taken by Mdlle. into her dining-room. 
Here, at least, antiquity had not been interfered with. A beautiful 
oaken ceiling, carved and divided into sections, arrested the eye. 
The walls were panelled, and the designs were rich yet simple; 
antique furniture of the sixteenth century added to the grave dignity 
of the room. It was long and low. At the end an oriel window, 
with latticed panes, looked out upon the ever-moving sea. A huge 
fire-place, black with age, massively carved and supported by 
Caryatides, sent H.C. into perfect raptures. 

“How poor and commonplace, how unrefined and undignified, 
all that is modern seems in comparison!” he exclaimed. “I should 
like to pass my life in such a room as this. And, with the sea for 
nature and the shore for walking and contemplation, it would indeed 
be Paradise !” 

Then our hostess, for the moment gratified by our delight, and 
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looking as if she would like to adopt H.C. and make him her heir, 
passed from the house into the garden. 

Immediately before us rose the ruins of a bygone castle, but of 
which few vestiges now remain. Columns of broken masonry, tall 
and strong and massive; staircases up which an army might have 
passed ; walls marking the boundaries, crumbling and ivy-grown ; 
deep cavities suggestive of subterranean dungeons and passages, tor- 
tures and secret deeds of horror and bloodshed, such as a far-gone 
age delighted in, before the softening influence of Christianity had 
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subdued the heart of man and changed the disposition of nations. 

At the side of the ruins, separated by a narrow road, was a small, 
not very interesting, church of the fourteenth century. Behind all 
were ancient ramparts, once far higher than now, up which one 
climbed by the aid of steps a yard deep. The view from the summit 
was magnificent. The whole surrounding country, the sparkling sea, the 
village, the ruins at our feet, lay mapped before us. Mdlle. de Pressensé 
had accompanied us. On her head reposed nothing but a cap of 
rich old Flanders lace, the lappets fluttering as she walked. It added 
to the charm of the very comely and kindly and refined face beneath 
it, which was protected from the sun by the parasol she carried. Her 
dignified form was simply clad in a robe of rich black silk, the train 
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gracefully gathered up and thrown over her arm. Everything depends 
upon the way in which things are done. The same action in two 
different people may charm in the one case and irritate in the other. 

“You see,” said Mdlle., “how favoured we are in our surround- 
ings. I cannot contemplate life in a crowded city: no repose, no 
time for thought ; all one’s days taken up by the claims of society—a 
frivolous influence and atmosphere in which it seems to me very 
difficult to save one’s soul.” 

“You are indeed favoured,” said H.C. “I who live much in the 
great world of London can testify to the truth of your remark. I 
grow weary of the life—the constant whirl and daily round—until at 
last I have to fly to some far-off moor or quiet nook of the earth, 
where the mind gradually regains its balance and the spirit its 
tone.” 

The conversation was fast verging on the poetical and sentimental, 
and it would be well for H.C. to depart before the mood became 
too strong to be restrained. I did not care to be treated to an 
“Ode to Antiquity” in twenty stanzas of ten lines each on my return 
to Coutances, an infliction I had more than once had to endure in 
Majorca. Besides which we had already trespassed too much on 
Mdlle. de Pressensé’s goodness; though it had seemed a decided 
pleasure to her to receive us and to do the honours of her house, 
which she performed with such quiet ease and charm. It was time 
to withdraw ; the more so that the sun was declining, the shadows 
were lengthening, and we wished to make our “ rentrée” in daylight. 

We therefore thanked Mademoiselle for her kindness and courtesy, 
as we wended our way back with her through the ruins to her house, 
and she escorted us as far as the outer gate. There we bade her 
farewell, feeling that a more intimate acquaintance would have been 
a privilege: that she was one of those true women who ennoble those 
they honour with their friendship. 

Our driver had departed for rest, gossip and refreshment to the inn 
so suggestive of smuggling, and which rejoiced in the sign of “ Au 
bords de la mer.” We saw him in the distance in the height of bliss 
and enjoyment, drinking beer and surrounded by a group of idle but 
admiring villagers. We went down to the end of the little pier, and 
onward to where the sea was rolling up, and joined the boys in the 
inspection of the vessels; boys who immediately transferred their 
curiosity and attention to ourselves. The latest novelty is the 
greatest attraction. 

And then we went and disturbed our driver in his happiness—he 
was no doubt as much in his paradise as we had been in ours—and 
departed. A cloud had suddenly partially obscured the sky, and rain 
fell, whilst the sun still shone in full power. We looked behind us, 
and suddenly a magnificent rainbow, the most vivid we had ever 
seen, framed-in the whole sea and landscape in a perfect half-circle 
of gorgeous colouring. It was unexpected, and one of the most 
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glorious effects conceivable, to which no one but a Turner could 
have done justice. But there was no Turner living; there never 
will be again; any more than there will be a Shakespeare or a 
Beethoven or a Michel Angelo ; and so when it all faded, it faded 
for ever. 

The drive back to Coutances had something of sadness in it, for 
it was—for the present—our last drive in Normandy, and all last 
things are sad, as emblematical of the great and final Last. It had 
been a charming and delightful afternoon, full of experiences in a 
small way, giving one much to think of and to remember. We had 
made acquaintance with various types of human nature: Monsieur 
Marcel, Mdlle. Martin, Receveuse des Postes de Retraite and lady- 
in-chief of the village of Grace; a gentlewoman by nature, and with 
something of a pedigree also. Lastly, Mdlle. de Pressensé, not more 
a gentlewoman at heart than Mdlle. Martin, but more a woman of 
the world, of greater privileges, of higher breeding, of deeper read- 
ing and cultivation. There are vessels of silver and vessels of gold, 
both perfect in their degree and kind. 

It was, for the time being, our last drive in Normandy. It might 
be our very last, for who could tell if we should ever return? So we 
made the most of it ; the green fields and the hedges, and the long 
by-roads, the way-side cottages and the little villages. But only one 
village could boast its Mdlle. Martin; there could not be another 
like her within a very wide radius. She and Monsieur Marcel ought 
to espouse each other ; they are exactly suited one to the other ; she 
would only have to change one syllable of her name ; and he would 
not have the trouble of calling for his pension. I say they ought to 
marry ; but who knows? perhaps they have done so. All this took 
place a year ago ; and in a year the face of the world might change ; 
dynasties rise and fall, the course of the Gulf Stream be diverted, 
and we back again in the ice-age. So that two people, “if so dis- 
posed,” would have ample time for entering the bonds of matrimony, 
and continuing the journey of life hand in hand ; making this “ wale 
of tears,” as Mrs. Gamp would call it, no longer a pilgrimage but a 
paradise. 

And only one spot could boast of its Mdlle. de Pressensé; of 
that we felt assured ; and the singular thing about it was that we 
should have made acquaintance with these remarkable people in one 
and the same day, so that it became memorable to us for ever after. 
Mesmerism or Odic Force, or some unknown power of attraction 
must have been at work for us; or the stars were in happy conjunc- 
tion. It is not always so. 

To-day all was in our favour. Our skies were not only full of 
sunshine—even the rainbow gilded them; such a rainbow as we 
both declared we had never seen. As we entered Coutances, the 
shades of night were gathering ; a pale star shone in the east ; the 
cathedral bells were ringing out upon the air; the old women in the 
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market place had disappeared ; the building itself looked grander and 
more noble, more magnificent, every time we returned to it. Like 
a thing of genius, the more we became familiar with its details the 
more we saw its charms and loved them. For the work of genius is 
inexhaustible, and each fresh acquaintance with it discloses even 
merits already discovered and dwelt upon in a new light. The 
truth is that we are affected according to our moods. It is not 
aprice or uncertainty, or halting between two opinions; but the 
‘varying moods and tenses of the human mind, as inevitable as the 
changes in a landscape, as uncontrollable as the changes on the 
ocean. And as we feel at the moment, so we see. 

So we dashed into Coutances for the last time. Once more, 
having an interval before table d’ héte, we went up to the cathedral 
for a last look at the interior by night. It was wonderfully impressive, 
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with its great expanse, its lights and shadows, its few kneeling 
figures. . Much of it was lost in a mysterious gloom. Silence 
reigned. It might all have been an animated world turned into 
stone. No sad boy’s face haunted us, as on a previous occasion : the 
most mournful and despairing we had ever seen. Instead we 
seemed to see a trio of faces belonging to those who were leading 
healthier and therefore happier lives: playing their little part in 
the world, doing their best, fighting their battle, meeting and re- 
sisting temptation, doing good to their fellow-mortals. The face 
of the old soldier, who was still hale and upright in spite of his 
grey locks and nearly sixty years; the image of Mdlle. Martin, 
tripping across the road and approaching us with her welcome, 
and lightly passing between the flower-beds of her garden; her 
contented mind and earnestness of purpose shining out of her soft 
brown eyes. And the dignified form of Mdlle. de Pressensé as she 
received us with a nameless grace, and stood at her latticed window 
iooking on to the ever-changing sea. She had proved herself a 
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poet, in thought and mind, though the power of expression may 
have been denied her. But she had at least the next best gift, that 
of appreciation. Many a poet there is in the world in heart and 
mind who cannot record the thoughts that move his soul. 

These forms and faces were more wholesome, less depressing, than 
that of the poor young recluse of La Trappe, consigning the life given 
him by God to an endless imprisonment ; throwing away all hope, all 
happiness, all power of serving and of being served ; dragging out an 
existence full of pain and sorrow ; and, it may be, full of remorse and 
unavailing regret. 

No; to-night our aisles and arches were not ghost-haunted. We 
had seen too much of life’s realities in the last few hours: the better 
and happier side of existence, wherein man is content to labour until 
the evening, as he was meant to do. 

Very deep were the shadows as we left the cathedral; very im- 
pressive was the silence. We lingered and lingered. Who does not 
know how hard it is to take a last look at these wonderful and beauti- 
ful buildings, and make it the last? Again and again we look, and 
retrace our footsteps, and halt before every striking effect. But the 
very last look must come to all, and it came to us. We passed away 
from it, but we shall never forget it. The very streets seemed sacred 
because they dwelt beneath its shadow. 

It was our last night in Normandy. On the morrow we were to 
start on our’ way to Brittany, where new experiences awaited us; a 
different race ; an unknown tongue. We had spent many happy days 
here ; would they be continued? There was much to admire and 
love: not only a beautiful country, but interesting people ; in many 
parts a fine, well-made, handsome race, bold and fearless and honest. 
We had met with much kindness and even hospitality; and the 
greed of gain, so often one’s experience in travelling, was often con- 
spicuous by its absence—a rare virtue in these days. 

The morrow came and we departed. The rattling omnibus took 
us down the steep hill to the station; and we had hardly arrived there 
before the waiter appeared by a short cut, breathless and excited, 
bringing a book of “Lyrics” and a sunflower which H. C. had left 
behind him. 

Very soon we were steaming along as quickly as a Norman railway 
ventures to travel. Fair Normandy was passing away. 

Yet we still had new scenes before us: the delights of Hope. 
They are a strange mixture of Pleasure and Pain, which ever go hand 
in hand. It is best so. A sunny landscape is made more beautifu: 
by its shadows, and man’s nature is elevated and refined by the 
discipline of sorrow. 











IN HIS UNAVOIDABLE ABSENCE. 


Se can hardly be necessary to remind any student of recent 
political history that in Mr. Friars White the constituency of 
South-West Ham had secured a Member of Parliament after its own 
heart. Mr. White had been a merchant, on a limited scale, in the 
North Countree, and had become tolerably well off; and had 
married a lady whose face was not her sole fortune ; so that as far as 
pounds, shillings and pence went, he was thoroughly qualified to 
support the dignity of membership, and pay the Returning Officer’s 

‘modest charges. But of course it was not because of such matters 
as these that South-West Ham had elected him as its Buff Repre- 
sentative. Mr. Friars White was an excellent and ready speaker. 
He had a shrewd wit and a rather caustic tongue, and his views 
were extremely advanced. The Socialists claimed him as one of 
themselves ; and the claim had never been disallowed. 

In the House of Commons, strange to say, this political luminary 
was listened to with a good deal of appreciation. Members who 
hated his opinions liked the man, who at bottom was a good sociable 
fellow enough ; and they liked his power of putting a case shortly, 
pithily, and wittily. However much bunkum he was in the habit of 
pouring out on his constituents, he tempered the supply to the shorn 
lambs at St. Stephen’s, and took good care to say what he had to 
say inoffensively, but with a liberal infusion of pungent epigram. He 
was a man whom political meetings liked to get hold of, for the 
simple reason that he could always be counted upon to make the 
dry bones of politics live, and his audience laugh and feel serenely 
satisfied with themselves. What more could be wanted in a speaker 
who did not pretend to be a tremendous orator, only a useful party 
man? 

But at Easter-time, one year, Mrs. Friars White came to the con- 
clusion that her husband was fagged, and wanted change of air. 

“‘ Victoria Street Flats don’t agree with you, dear,” she announced 
at breakfast one morning ; “this sleeplessness of yours will wear you 
out. Can’t you manage to get sleep in the House?” 

“TI can when some men are speaking—the Attorney-General, for 
instance. He’s a powerful soporific.” 

“Well, perhaps if he knew how important it is for you to get 
slumber, he would speak oftener.” 

The Member laughed. 

“I ought to be able to stand late hours and London air for half- 
a-year. Lots of people have to put up with it for the whole twelve- 
month. My constituents, for example.” 
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“Oh, that is the suburbs—not so much smoke. Besides, shey 
go to bed at reasonable hours.” 

“Some of the men employed at the gas works are up all night all 
the year round ; they sleep in the day. I should like to make the 
shareholders take a turn at it,” quoted this Reformer. 

“Well, it’s the same with railways: some trains run at night, don’t 
they? And you know we have shares in the Great North-Eastern.” 

Mr. Friars White did not see how to answer this last argument, 
and, besides, hated discussions with his wife, who was as strong a 
Blue as he was a Buff. So he turned to discuss his poached eggs 
instead. 

“When do you go to the House to-day?” asked his affectionate 
spouse. 

“© Oh, there’s an abominable Committee I am on. I must drive 
down by twelve.” 

“Very well. On the way I shall drive you to see a good brain 
doctor. I don’t like your insomnia.” And Mr. Friars White sub- 
mitted humbly to his fate. 

The doctor’s pronouncement was rather startling. Dr. Plumptre 
had early in his career come to the conclusion that 2 medical man, 
to succeed in his profession, must be one of three things: either 
exceedingly learned and skilful, the possessor of captivating manners 
—especially to ladies—or a thorough-going alarmist. He knew he 
had no manners, and not more than average ability, so he determined 
to get a reputation by frightening patients. He had done so 
systematically for years, thus flattering the acumen of those who 
consulted him, and at the same time winning golden opinions by the 
speedy cure which he effected in cases which were—according to 
him—not merely serious, but profoundly dangerous. And now he 
was somewhere near the top of the profession; so that when he 
announced in a grave voice to Mr. and Mrs. Friars White that the 
former was suffering from the preliminary symptoms of undoubted 
cerebro-spinal paralysis in a sub-acute form, and that the best thing 
for him to do would be to throw up all work for a time and go to 
Homburg, the patient stared, the patient’s wife gasped, and the 
doctor was the only one of the party who remained perfectly cool 
and collected. 

‘Do you really mean that there is any—any danger?” said poor 
Mrs. Friars White, in a horrified whisper. 

“There is always danger when the cerebro-spinal system is in- 
volved,” was the comforting reply. The doctor did, however, con- 
descend to say that he thought Mr. Friars White would be quite 
cured in a short time if he carefully carried out theinstructions given him. 

“ He should go to Homburg with some cheerful sa/e companion— 
no disrespect to you, madam, but in these cases change of scene and 
society is essential. He should be put into an entirely new world, 
as it were.” 
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“ How long must he remain absent from me?” 

** Till he is pronounced by the doctor to whom I shall recommend 
him at Homburg to be so well that he can safely return.” 

When they got away from the doctor’s sanctum, Mr. Friars White, 
who felt almost well, took the matter very coolly. 

‘See what your old fogey views have let you in for! ” he laughed ; 
“now if you had chosen a young man of the newer medical lights 
to pronounce on me, ten to one he would have ordered me to 
Folkestone.” 

But the subject was too serious to jest about for Mrs. Friars 
White ; and in the course of a few days a suitable companion was 
found, and it was announced in the papers that “acting under 
medical advice, Mr. Friars White, M.P. for South-West Ham, had 
gone to Homburg for a few weeks.” Also that in his unavoidable 
absence all communications for him addressed to Number Three, 
Adelaide Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W., would “ be attended to by 
his secretary.” His secretary was his wife. She was a clever 
woman, and rather looked forward to the prospect of manufacturing 
diplomatic answers to the busybodies who consider ‘‘a Member” 
their legitimate prey. She had, however, not quite counted upon 
the reception of political appeals addressed to herself personally. 

About three weeks after the British M.P. had fled Homburgwards 
in search of health, and when his attached wife’s anxieties on his 
account had been already considerably allayed by the excellent 
reports of his condition, which he forwarded with great punctuality— 
with interesting details of how many hours he slept, what a quantity 
of food he was able to consume, and how generally “fit” he felt— 
the porter of the flat brought up to the private door of the Friars 
Whites’ apartments a quite unparalleled and unprecedented communi- 
cation. 

It was a letter contained in a dirty envelope from the “ Chorlton 
and District Ultra-Buff Club,” and, to Mrs. White’s surprise, it was 
addressed not to her husband, but to her. 

“Why don’t they write to the secretary, as he told them to do?” 
she said to herself. ‘‘ Another proof of Buff bad manners, I suppose!” 

But when she opened the envelope and read the contents, she saw 
that there were no bad manners at all in the case. And it was not a 
male secretary, it was herself, her feminine self, that the Chorltonites 
desired to address, and addressed with considerable command of 
language and much apparent assurance of success. This was the 
letter :-— 


“ HonourRED MapamM,—We, the officers of this recently-established 
association for diffusing useful political knowledge among the voters 
in this increasing district, of which your husband, Mr. Friars White, 
M.P., is partly the representative” (‘fartly the representative!’ 
thought Mrs. White. ‘Oh! They mean that Chorlton is part of 
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the South-West Ham District, I suppose’), “have heard with regret 
of his enforced abstention from Parliamentary duties. In conse- 
quence of the warm interest which he has always taken in this club, we 
venture to ask you, madam, as his lady” (‘lady!’ sniffed Mrs. Friars 
White ; ‘why can’t they say wife, while they are about it ?’), “to give 
them a lecture next Saturday evening at eight o’clock” (‘Good 
gracious !’ Mr. Friars White’s lady could not help exclaiming). ‘‘ The 
Club would be delighted to hear Mrs. Friars White on any part of 
the Ultra-Buff Programme” (‘I don’t think they would,’ she 
thought to herself), ‘and have no wish to limit her choice of subjects. 
They would suggest that something sprightly on the state of trade, 
showing the absolute necessity of a Buff Cabinet in England re- 
placing the present corrupt and nefarious ministry, would be much 
relished. Would Mrs. Friars White kindly wire her subject, as time 
presses, and it is usual to announce the lecture some days before- 
hand ?” 


Then followed the names of the vice-president, secretary, and trea- 
surer, together with a printed list of the lectures for the past month. 

“Ah! My husband’s President of the wretched club, I see,” 
observed his dutiful wife. ‘‘ How on earth a sensible man like him 
can—but there! I’ve given up trying to reclaim him as a bad job.” 

“They seem to take it for granted,” she went on, after perusing 
the invitation again, “that I shall accept. They almost ovder me to 
‘wire my subject.’ I’m really half afraid that it will damage poor 
Tom (Tom was Mr. Friars White) in the constituency if I don’t 
attend.” She was so dutiful a wife-that the thought was very un- 
pleasant. Indeed, she found herself almost wishing that she could 
be converted to her husband’s views in time for the Saturday per- 
formance. Then she became suddenly indignant at the coolness of 
the Chorlton people in assuming that her opinions must necessarily 
agree with those of her spouse. ‘‘ They seem to regard us women as 
mere slaves! I should like to go to the meeting, just to say some- 
thing about Women’s Rights.” And Mrs. Friars White pondered. 

A happy thought struck her. She clapped her hands, gave a 
triumphant little laugh, and her well-cut lips wore a smile of self- 
satisfaction as she walked several times up and down the room, and 
at length came to anchor at the window, with its view of omnibus 
garden seats and horses, and crowds hurrying along the white-looking 
pavements, and in the distance the gilded top of the Victoria Tower 
just seen over the opposite house-roof. 

“T think I can manage it. It will need careful preparation, 
though.” And so saying, she sat down at her escritoire, took out a 
telegraph form, and wrote on it these words: “ Will lecture Saturday 
next on ‘British Industry, Why it is Depressed’—Emily Friars 
White.” She addressed it to the secretary of the club, rang the bell, 
and the important engagement was made. 
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“ How my husband would laugh if he knew of it!” she said to the 
escritoire, confidentially. ‘I mustn’t say anything to injure Azm. 
And I won’t give up one of my real opinions.” So thinking, she sat 
down at once, like a good little business woman as she was, and 
began there and then to write down the “heads” of her coming 
discourse. 

Meanwhile the invalid legislator at Homburg was feeling very 

much better. So much better in fact that he had come to the con- 
clusion that Dr. Plumptre was a humbug, and that his cerebro-spinal 
system had never been affected in any way. He had just received 
an urgent reminder by his party “ Whip” that the important division 
on Free Oatmeal Porridge in Scotch Elementary Schools was expected 
on Friday night, and that as a number of Government supporters 
were known to be friendly to the proposal, there seemed a very good 
chance of defeating the ministry. Could not Mr. Friars White, who 
had not been able to “pair,” just run over from Homburg for the 
division and run back again ? 
- “T don’t know about running back again,” he thought. But he 
made up his mind that he was well enough to run ‘over, and he 
determined to give his wife a pleasant little surprise by not announ- 
cing his expected arrival beforehand. 

It was decidedly cold and blowy weather for the time of year, and 
by. the time. that Mr. Friars White had arrived at Dover he was 
heartily .repenting of his folly in leaving comfortable Homburg and 
its ever-bright Untere Promenade and park when he was not absolutely 
obliged. His continental train to town was even later than is the 
recognised privilege of the service, and he thought he would drive 
straight to the House—as it was now seven o’clock—and see how 
things were going there, before presenting himself at the domestic 
flat. The first person he met in the Lobby was his old friend 
Captain Carruthers, Member for a mining constituency in the North. 
The Captain was delighted to welcome him back. 

“ You're looking as well as possible,” he declared. ‘* What’s been 
the matter?” 

“Oh,” said the other, vaguely, not wishing to go into cerebro- 
spinal particulars, “old Plumptre, of Harley Street, you know, 
ordered me away ; over-work, he said. I believe he’s a quack ; any- 
how, I’m all right again now. And I’m in time for this division to- 
night.” 

“ Division !. what division?” asked the Captain. 

“Why! Isn’t the great division on the Free Oatmeal resolution 
coming on to-night ?” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the Captain. ‘ Anybody can see you've 
been abroad. Why, it was arranged last night that the Oatmeal 
debate should be adjourned till next week—such a lot of people 
want to talk on it—it was in this morning’s papers.” 

“T haven’t seen one,” said Mr. Friars White, feeling very much 
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sold. I'll make it hot for the Whips ; they’ve fetched me over on 
purpose.” 

In reply to. this observation the Captain winked, coughed mean- 
ingly, and at last broke into one.of his hearty laughs again. 

“Don’t try and deceive an old bird, White, like me!” he. said. 
“It’s a little domestic whip that’s brought you back so soon. Ah, 
sly dog !” 

“‘T don’t know what you mean!” He really didn’t. 

“Oh, of course you haven’t heard about your wife! I saw it to-day 
in the announcements in the Daily Mercury, or Z shouldn’t have 
known.” 

“Saw what ?” asked the puzzled Member. 

“Come: now, White,” said the Captain, “I believe you know 
perfectly well that your good wife is lecturing this evening on depressed 
British industries at the Chorlton Ultra-Buff Club, and that you’re on 
your way there at this moment.” 

“ My—wife—lecturing—at a—at a Buff Club! She’s a high and 
dry Blue! What do you mean ?” 

“What I say,” replied the Captain. 

Mr. Friars White said good-bye hastily and tore off to the library. 
He consulted three different newspapers. In each of them he found 
the announcement of the lecture. Then he rushed off to his flat. 
His wife was not at home ! 

At that: moment Mr. Friars White, who had never doubted his 
spouse before, began seriously to fear that her unfortunate convictions 
might have got the better of her, and that her conscience might have 
driven her off to Chorlton to try and. convert his constituents from 
the error of their ways. She might ruin him—politically speaking ! 
He knew she was very clever, and could speak. 

“'There’s only one thing to be done,” he said to himself. “I 
must follow her.” 

There were two things to be done, however. The first was to 
swallow a hasty meal. .Then he summoned a cab and drove off to 
Charing Cross, and caught a train which would land him within a 
mile of that remote district. 

On his way down—he was in a first-class carriage and a bit of a 
temper—he bethought himself that though his wife’s behaviour was 
certainly scandalous, he could not, for his own sake as well as hers, 
disgrace her by appearing on the platform and publicly disagreeing 
with her. He would try and see her before the lecture began. If 
not, he would attempt to hear the lecture without being recognised 
by any of his constituents, and he would not interfere unless he were 
driven to it. 

Of course, as the day of the lecturing ordeal had drawn near, Mrs. 
Friars White had become more and more nervous. She was not 
intended by nature as a “ political woman,” and in going alone to 
speak to an East End working-class audience she realised what 
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Daniel felt before his introduction to the lions’ den. That morning 
she had awoke with the vague assurance in her mind that something 
disagreeable was to take place. ‘Oh, Chorlton!” she said with a 
groan, as the full extent of her liabilities flashed on her brain. Yet 
“honour called” in the Chorlton direction, and she was much too 
plucky to give way at the eleventh hour. 

She might have sent an excuse if she had known the exact con- 
ditions under which these weekly lectures took place. The Chorlton 
Buffs met in a large room on the first floor of a public-house, and 
they were democratic enough to smoke and drink beer out of pewter 
pots while the lecture was proceeding. 

It must be admitted that on this occasion the lady lecturer was 
received by the officers of the club with all due politeness, as befitted 
the wife of “our Member.” She was shown into an improvised 
cloak-room to begin with, and then the vice-president suggested “a 
little refreshment.” 

‘We have tea on the primisis,” added the secretary. 

** And Bovril—and beer,” said the treasurer, who was proud of the 
resources of the club. The secretary frowned at him, and the vice- 
president gave him a dig in the ribs to show the crass untimeliness 
of his offer of beer to a lady. Mrs. Friars White rejected all these 
offers, rather to the embarrassment of the officers, who knew the 
lecture-room was only half filled, and did not want the lecturer to see 
the nakedness of the land. So they beguiled five minutes with talk. 
The vice-president said what a cold day it had been, and hoped Mrs. 
Friars White had enjoyed good health, unlike her respected husband. 
The secretary said they had the “nuclus” of a “ good libery ” at the 
club. The treasurer was beginning a sentence as to the willingness 
of the club-men to receive gifts of books from “ parties so disposed,” 
when he was privately kicked by the secretary and drowned in a loud 
remark of the vice-president’s as to the certainty of Mr. Friars White’s 
majority at next election being “at least three ’underd above the 
figure last time.” At which Mrs. Friars White said that her husband 
would be very pleased to hear it ( though she wasn’t ), and wished to 
goodness the vice-president would lead her at once into the execution 
chamber and put her out of her pain. 

He did so at last. At the entrance of the lady and her three male 
attendants there was a good deal of stamping of feet and rapping of 
pewters on deal tables. Mrs. Friars White caught sight of the pew- 
ters—of the carpetless floor—of the men with clay pipes in their 
mouths—she smelt the tobacco—and for one moment she thought of 
flight. The sight of a few women present—wives and sweethearts of 
members—somewhat reassured her ; and she ascended the platform 
with the same sort of desperation with which soldiers charge a battery. 
Would these horny-handed toilers detect a Blue when they saw one? 
And if so, would she be torn limb from limb? At the further end 
of the room there was an alcove or little transept, comparatively in 
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shadow. ‘To this place visitors not admitted to the privileges of 
membership were ushered ; and this part of the room was well filled. 
There were two rather ragged men, fast asleep, propped up against a 
wall at the end of their respective benches. There were others 
listening attentively to all that passed. There were a few giggling 
girls. An old gentleman with a wooden leg and an umbrella banged 
both on to the floor at regular intervals by way of applause. And 
there was a stranger in a pot hat, and with his great-coat collar turned 
up round his neck, smoking like a chimney, so that it was really 
almost impossible to see one of his features. 

And the lecture itself? It was a masterly performance. It was a 
very clever and caustic travesty of all the arguments usually heard at 
such gatherings, and the Chorltonites took it all as deadly and most 
serious earnest. 

“T feel quite certain,” said Mrs. Friars White, in her pleasant, 
clear tones, “that the enlightened members of this club will quite 
expect me to start from the central point of all political discussion, 
that whatever happens that is good and beneficial to the country is 
due to the party which the club supports, and that whatever is 
wrong is due to a dastardly and effete government.” Loud applause 
greeted this elementary proposition, showing that the lecturer had 
rightly apprehended the wishes of her audience. 

She then proceeded to describe the various undesirable points in 
the circumstances of the country, and ascribed them all to the same 
cause. Railway rates, foreign competition, immigration of pauper 
aliens, even wet seasons, were placed at the door of “ Her Majesty’s 
present advisers,” in the good old-fashioned way so dear to both 
parties when out of power, so resented by both when in power. She 
came at last, and towards the end of the discourse, to a point at 
which the “ disastrous cabinet that now rules England” was held 
indirectly responsible for the “ sad prevalence of rats in haystacks.” 

There was a crash. Mrs. Friars White started, fearing at first that 
she had been seen through, and that some outraged hearer had 
thrown a boot at her head. It was only the muffled up stranger at 
the end of room, whose pipe had dropped heavily on the boarded 
floor. 

The stranger seemed conscience-stricken at his own clumsiness, for 
he rose slowly from his bench (chairs were unknown) and left the 
room, after one parting glance cast at the platform. 

Soon after, the lecture ended amid tempests of applause. The 
members rose and swung pipes and pewters round their heads, 
hurrahing wildly. The two ragged paupers woke up and cheered 
vaguely. The old gentleman almost broke his wooden leg in 
stamping his enthusiasm. The wives looked jealous, and the girls 
forgot to giggle. A cordial vote of thanks was given to the lecturer. 
There was usually a discussion, but as the chairman remarked, “ the 
lecture had been unanswerable, and discussion would be superflus.” 

VOL. L. > Salt 
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. When Mrs. Friars White got home—which did not happen till 
eleven o’clock—she was very tired, but rather elated with her 
experience. She was sure she had not injured her husband in his 
constituency. She was certain her audience had no idea that she 
had “spoke sarcastic.” And she had not deserted one of her 
opinions. She opened the door of the drawing-room, and saw a 
gentleman seated in an arm-chair, his back turned towards her. He 
faced round—and she perceived the Homburg patient! She rushed 
to his arms. 

“Tom! You here. When in the name of goodness did you 
come back ?” 

“‘ Only this afternoon, dearest.” 

** And why—oh, why? You are not worse ?” 

“On the contrary—I am perfectly well.” 

“*T am so delighted. Do you feel guste strong? You must be 
very tired after your journey.” 

“Not at all. In fact I have been out for two or three hours since 
I came back.” 

‘Where, dear ?” 

* At a lecture. And you?” 

“ Oh—er—well—lI have been out on business.” 

‘Shopping, I suppose. Evidently they don’t believe in early 
closing where you make your purchases. And are all your opinions 
just the same as before I went away? I have the greatest respect 
for your views—you express them so pungently.” 

What could he mean ? 

“Of course the central point from which we have to start—I 
mean, from which J have to start, not you—is that everything that is 
right is due to the Opposition, and everything that goes wrong is the 
fault of the Government.” 

A thrill of horrified surprise passed through his wife. 

**From railway rates to wet seasons,” went on the invalid, quite 
placidly, “it’s all due to the Cabinet, isn’t it ?” 

Why did Mrs. Friars White at this moment suddenly remember 
the muffled up stranger on the back benches who had dropped his 
pipe? Who knows? Yet she certainly did. 

“Even the rats in haystacks,” he was beginning again, when she 
rushed across the room to him, put his hand on his mouth, and with 
a half-hysterical shriek exclaimed— 

“Tom! How did you know about it ?” 

He looked down smilingly on her face and said : 

“ Because I was there |” 

H. F. LEsTEr. 





MORE ABOUT SNAKES. 


a process of hibernating generally occurs in India during the 
cold weather, which—incredible as it may sound to some 
ears—is sufficiently cold to cause water to freeze in the night. 

It is at this time that snakes are less active and less visible than 
during the hot season, concealing themselves in the hollow trunks of 
trees, in holes in the ground, and similar localities ; here they lie, 
snugly coiled up, covered with leaves till “the winter is past.” 
Unable to burrow, they enter through the holes formed by a rat, or 
some other small animal, and remain securely hidden in the cavity. 
It is by no means unusual for “ coolies,” or labourers, when employed 
in digging, or in breaking down banks, to unearth a nest of snakes 
comfortably hatching their eggs. I relate further on a curious dis- 
covery of this nature. 

So much has been said about the cobra that it may not be unin- 
teresting to record the legend respecting the origin of the mark—the 
“spectacles,” as it is called—by which it is distinguished from all 
others of its tribe. 

One day, when Buddha was lying asleep in the sun, a cobra 
came and raised its body between him and the burning beams, 
spreading its hood so as to shade his face. The grateful Deity 
promised to repay the favour, but forgot to do so. In those days the 
Brahminy kite used to prey largely on the cobra, and worked such 
devastation among them that the individual who had done Buddha 
the forgotten service ventured to remind him of his promise, and to 
beg relief from the attacks of the kite, Buddha immediately granted 
the request by placing these marks on the snake’s hood, and thereby 
frightening the kite so much that it has never since ventured to 
attack a cobra. 

I have already in a previous article mentioned a trait of my 
favourite Persian cat, Venus ; let me record another anecdote of her. 

One piping-hot afternoon I lay me down after tiffin on the couch 
in my sitting-room, hoping to indulge in a delicious siesta. It was 
intensely hot. I could hear the waves, five miles distant, beating on 
the coast, and, looking out through the venetians, I could see the 
heated air quivering from the earth. All nature seemed to succumb 
to the fierce heat, and I too yielded, wooing the “balmy maid” to 
close my eyes. 

I had slept for half-an-hour when I was disturbed by the sound of 
scratching on the matting of an adjoining empty bedroom. As the 
noise prevented my sleeping I got up to see what was the matter, 
and found Venus hard at work with her claws in a corner of the 
chamber. Thinking it was only a freak of her ladyship, I somewhat 
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angrily drove her away, and lay down again tosleep. In a short time 
I was again disturbed by the noise, and am sorry to say I spoke 
somewhat roughly to Venus, and smote her with my hand. 

For a third time I lay down, making sure that now I should have 
a comfortable snooze ; but no! for a third time I was disturbed by 
Venus going through the same performance. I determined to in- 
quire into this strange behaviour, and, lifting up the corner of the 
matting, discovered a‘ large snake about four feet long coiled up 
beneath it ! 

Gently replacing the matting, I left the snake in charge of Venus, 
while I procured a stick, and, with a few well-laid strokes and after a 
short struggle, despatched it. But what had brought it there? 
Well, in that identical corner of the room had been placed a bowl of 
milk, poor Pussy’s beverage. It is a well-known fact that snakes 
have likewise a craving for the lacteal delicacy, and this unfortunate 
snake, scenting the sweet draught, and probably feeling somewhat 
dry, had drained it clean. Venus, wishing to slake her thirst this 
hot afternoon, made for her milk but found it gone, and her peculiar 
instinct enabled her to discover the thief—she was dead upon snakes! 
Pussy for a few moments gloated over the lifeless body of her foe, 
and was rewarded with a fresh basin of milk for having rid the house 
of another and a deadly enemy. 

Poor Venus! it grieves me to relate that she came to an untimely 
end. In 1859 I left India for England, and gave Venus to a friend, 
not being able to take her with me. I heard afterwards that she 
always haunted the Parsonage, which fell into other hands. Nothing 
would induce her to leave her old home; and its inmates, either 
hating cats or seeing no beauty in her, heartlessly, cruelly, shot her! 
Poor Venus—to me you were ever beautiful and true, and I cherish 
your memory with real affection ! 

I was relating this story of Venus some years after at the dinner- 
table of a friend, now gone to his long home, when he turned to his 
niece and said, “Now E—, cap that story!” so she told the 
following incident, which, by the bye, I do not think “capped,” or 
even came near, what I had related. 

“Uncle and aunt and M— were staying with us at B—, and one 
evening after dinner we were all sitting as usual in the verandah, 
which was about fifty feet long and dimly lighted here and there with 
oil ‘ buttees.’ Where we sat was a corner, furnished with carpets, 
chairs, a couch and a table, on which stood a bright lamp. M— 
and I were working, mother and aunt talking to father and uncle, 
who were smoking. Presently uncle said, ‘ Look there!’ pointing to 
the further corner of the verandah, and we saw a large cobra glide 
from one side to the other, and disappear .nto the garden. Papa 
wished to go for the brute, but uncle said, ‘Sit still, and don’t be 
foolhardy.’ The words were scarcely out of his mouth when a 
second cobra appeared, following the same track and disappearing 
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as did cobra number one. We none of us liked to move, but to 
our amazement another came, and another, till twelve cobras followed 
one another and vanished! We then thought it high time to beat a 
retreat. We could only suppose that it was a family migrating from 
one part of the garden to another ; but in the morning no trace of 
them could be found, and though for a time they came uncomfort- 
ably close to us, we felt that our safety had lain in our ‘ masterly 
inactivity.’ ” 

Did you ever see a snake’s egg? Probably not. Well, imagine a 
whitey-brown leathery substance about three inches long, not quite so 
broad as a hen’s egg, but soft and yielding to the touch—and you 
have before you the case which contains the venomous (or otherwise) 
creature which in life inspires so much loathing and horror. 

A friend of mine was standing one day on the steps of the 
Masonic Hall (adjoining the Parsonage, but divided from it by a 
large Compound), when, to his surprise, a cobra crossed the path and 
glided into a hole beneath the step on which he stood. “ By 
George,” he thought, “I don’t relish a cobra at such close quarters ! 
This is uncomfortable.” 

The thought had hardly been breathed when a second cobra 
crossed the path and disappeared into the same hole. “ Well,” said 
my friend, “I am not going to stand this any longer,” so, calling the 
“‘mallees” and servants, he made them break up the steps with pick 
and spade—and what a treasure they came upon! There were the 
two cobras, male and female, who, being disturbed, showed fight, but 
were speedily killed, and beneath them a nest of forty eggs! What 
a lively thought, that, if the discovery had not been made, in a few 
days forty more venomous brutes would have infested the premises ! 
What was done with them? Well, the nest with its eggs was care- 
fully lifted up and carried to the hospital close by, and presented to 
the house-surgeon as a curiosity. He, in his wisdom, preferred to 
get rid of them at once; so the whole was placed bodily into a 
cauldron of boiling water—not made into soup for the patients, 
but scotched and killed outright—a wholesale and wholesome 
destruction ! 

Though snakes are real foes, there are times when they become 
imaginary ones and the occasion is ludicrous. 

Captain D—, his wife and family, were living in tents on the 
Maidan. 

One evening, while dressing for dinner, he hastily pulled on his 
boot, but to his horror felt a soft clammy substance touching his 
foot. ‘A snake, by Jove!” was his exclamation ; “what shall I 
do?” He was afraid to take his boot off lest the snake might turn 
and bite him, so his servant suggested that he should stamp his foot 
violently on the ground and kill the beast. No sooner said than 
done, and he felt, he said, the snake squashed to a pulp. “ Now, 
boy, pull off my boot and let’s see the brute!” Off came the boot, 
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but without sign of blood or snake. Gingerly the boy put his hand 
in, and pulled out—what? Master’s bath-sponge, which one of his 
dear innocents had put into papa’s boot to make him believe it was a 
“samp,” or snake. 

It is not everyone who has the courage or nerve to face a snake. 
Some persons are so terror-stricken that they adopt what is called the 
better part of valour, and get out of the way. 

Let me narrate a lamentable instance which occurred at N—. 

Two young officers had arranged, on the brigade holiday, to go into 
the jungle for sport, hoping to bag big game. They started early, 
unaccompanied by beaters—always a mistake. 

They arrived at the jungle, six miles distant from camp, in about 
two hours, and separated ; one dived into the jungle, the other and 
younger of the two followed a path or cart-track. After walking on 
for a time without meeting any game, he was surprised at seeing a 
cobra in the path, moving towards him. Never having seen one 
before, he was afraid to fire at it, so he came to a stand-still, hoping 
the cobra would pass into the jungle. But no! stealthily and 
steadily it moved towards him. He retreated a few steps, facing the 
snake, but still it advanced ; he then turned and quickly retraced his 
steps for a few yards ; still the cobra continued its onward progress, 
as if following him. Hereupon, an abject terror seized him; 
throwing away his gun, he ran till he arrived back in camp, breath- 
less and exhausted. The intense fear and excitement, as well as the 
exposure to the burning sun, all told on the poor fellow. He 
became raving mad ; no medical skill could save him, and he died in 
terror, believing the cobra was killing him. 

It is easy to say, though somewhat difficult to act up to, but the 
best plan when facing a snake is to be self-possessed. The first 
impulse on seeing a snake is to hurry out of the way; but it is a fact 
worth knowing and remembering, that wild beasts and reptiles will, as 
a rule, turn and flee from human beings. If injured, of course they 
will turn upon you and strike ; and then woe to your humanity, unless 
you have good weapons and can use them well! I have seen 
hundreds of cobras in my garden, and my approach caused them to 
slink away into the grass ; but my advice is, Don’t irritate them, for 
if they show fight, it is a matter of life or death for one of the two. 

I was walking once by the seaside, carrying a gun, with the hope 
of shooting rabbits. The shore was covered with a thick weed which 
had its roots in the sandy soil, and made it rather difficult to 
progress ; the leaves of the weed were of a thick, fleshy nature, a 
favourite food of rabbits. 

Tramping along, with my gun under my arm, I became aware all 
at once of a huge black cobra springing out of a hole, and in a 
defiant manner disputing my way. 

He was about three yards from me and I was, therefore, out of 
reach of his stroke. I remained perfectly motionless and hesitated 
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to fire, lest I should wound him, for then he might have the advar- 
tage of me, from the peculiar character of the ground ; so, as I said, 
I stood perfectly still. For two or three minutes we looked at one 
another, the cobra swaying himself to and fro with a slight hiss. 
Then, with a parting hiss, he shut up his hood and disappeared into 
the hole. I made a détour and passed on safely, feeling that, under 
the circumstances, the wisest course had been “ to let well ””—or the 
snake—“ alone.” 

I have given one instance of a snake fascinating its victim ; let me 
give another ; this time nearer home. 

Some years ago when in England I spent a day at the “ Zoo,” 
and chanced to be in the reptile house at the snakes’ feeding time. 
My attention was particularly arrested by a snake (not of the cobra 
species) which had a fine rock pigeon put into its cage for its meal. 
I determined to wait and witness the whole process—which lasted 
fully half-an-hour—from beginning to end. 

The snake was coiled round the branch of a tree inside the cage, 
and the pigeon was pecking away at some grain placed before it. In 
a few minutes the snake uncoiled itself from the branch, and placed 
itself immediately facing the pigeon, which, as if heedless of its 
presence, continued to eat the grain. But as the moments passed 
it was evident that the pigeon knew what was in store for it! Which- 
ever way it turned, at once the snake’s face was in front of it, raised 
about six or eight inches from the ground, its long sharp tongue 
darting out and a low suppressed hiss being audible. Presently 
the poor bird’s head and wings drooped altogether; it ceased to 
eat, and became as if paralysed. Then, with lightning rapidity, the 
snake made a spring, and coiled itself two or three times round the 
pigeon. Harder, tighter, closer grew the pressure, till the victim was 
crushed to death. 

When the snake was assured of this it uncoiled itself, and the 
bird lay dead before it. Then followed a curious process of licking 
the body over with mucus, and after what appeared to be a some- 
what painful effort, the pigeon disappeared, and, from the protuber- 
ance, its position could easily be defined in the belly of the snake. 
The latter, having glutted itself, resumed its former position round 
the branch of the tree, and there rested and slept till the process of 
digestion was over, when it would be ready for another meal. 

Oné more feature regarding snakes I record for the benefit of those 
whom it may concern. It is said of St. Patrick, the Apostle of 
Ireland, that the greatest of his miracles was driving venomous rep- 
tiles out of Ireland, and rendering the Irish soil for ever after so 
obnoxious to the serpent race that they instantaneously die on touch- 
ing it. Whether or no, an Irish gentleman, desiring to put the 
matter to the test, procured a few common English snakes, and 
pitched them into the country. Great was the consternation 
created by this audacious act! One of the unfortunate snakes was 
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soon taken and killed, and caused extraordinary alarm among the 
country-folks that a “rale living sarpint ” should have been destroyed 
near the very burial-place of the saint! But, beyond this, it will 
scarcely be credited what wild and absurd rumours were circu- 
lated.. One far-seeing clergyman denounced this wretched snake as 
heralding the Millennium ; another saw in it the type of the approach 
of the cholera, while all sorts and conditions of men and women 
declared it to be the beginning of the end, though none could posi- 
tively declare what that end was to be. 

The more practical-minded set to work to find the remaining 
snakes, which, report says, were all discovered and killed, not with- 
out many dire anathemas against the misguided individual who had 
dared to introduce them into Ireland. 

And now, let me conclude with a caution. The Devil, we are 
told, tempted Eve in the form of a serpent. Now “ Diabolus” 
means a slanderer, and it strikes me also that the human genus 
“sneak ” is not far removed from the reptile “snake.” I would say to 
all honest-minded people—Beware of all such! Remember the pro- 
verb, “ Latet anguis in herba!” 


SOE 


AUTUMN. 


Low lines of leaden clouds sweep by 
Across the gold sun and blue sky, 
Which still are there eternally. 

Over the sodden garden bed 

Droop empty flower-stalks, dry and dead, 
Where the tall lily bent its head 

Over carnations white and red. 


The leafless poplars, straight and tall, 
Stand by the grey-green garden wall, 
From which such rare fruit used to fall. 
In the verandah, where of old 

Sweet August spent the roses’ gold, 
Round the chill pillars, shivering, fold 
Garlands of rose-thorns sharp with cold 


And we, by cosy fireside, muse 
On what the Fates grant, what refuse ; 
And what we waste, and what we use. 
Summer returns—despite the rain 
That weeps against the window pane. 
Who’d weep—’mid fame and golden gain— 
For youth, that does not come again ? 
E. NEssit. 





AN OLD BOYS’ MATCH. 


T was the night following the second and last day of the Old 
Boys’ Match. 

My friend Abbott and I were looking out of the end window of 
“Studies,” as the monitors’ rooms and the passage between them 
were collectively called. This window, a rather high first-floor with 
a balcony, looking straight out over the cricket-field, was a favourite 
lounging-place. To-night, in consideration of the heat and the 
match festivities, old Ransome, the school porter, had obligingly 
forgotten to fasten up the window, and we stood on the balcony 
in the visible darkness of midsummer—for it was the last week in 
June. 

The moon, a little past the full, was risen just high enough to 
shine over the buildings of Bromley’s, our boarding-house, and light 
up the fields beyond, though we were in the shadow. We leaned 
against the balcony railing, chatting over the events of the match, 
while the bats flitted round and about (as before it grew dark we 
had seen the cockchafers round the turret above), and the goods 
trains at the distant station wheezed, whistled, and groaned over their 
shunting. We were both inclined to that half-melancholy, half-joyous 
mood which comes over us all, men and boys, when a festive 
summer day is done, and the world is left to darkness and to us. 

We had gloriously beaten the Old Boys, and that although three or 
four of them were well-known members of distinguished county 
elevens (how is it, I wonder, that these great men take a beating 
from the youngsters so often and so cheerfully?), and our own 
personal share had been satisfactory enough, as I had made twenty- 
seven and caught two men, whilst Abbott behind the wicket had dis- 
posed of four in the two innings, and before it had made fifteen in 
the first innings and eighteen in the second, both times not out. I 
had only batted once, as we had won by six wickets. 

“We were very lucky to get them out so easily, though,” remarked 
Abbott, for about the eleventh time. ‘None of our bowlers are 
really up to much ; they seem to come in anywhere after old Jim’s 
steady ones.” 

“T should have thought Barter and Smith were rather faster than 
either the batsmen or you would like,” I answered. ‘“ But he would 
have got the O. B.s out for half the runs, of course.” 

“Yes, and grumbled all the time he was in that he couldn’t get 
the bowling, till the other fellows laughed so they couldn’t bowl. Do 
you remember how savage he made the Ramblers the year before 
last, and old Murray growling ‘Confound that fellow Brenton ; can’t 
get any bowling, indeed—doesn’t deserve any if he pulls the first ball 
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of an over round for two,’ and then shouts ‘Come along, run three 
and bustle them !’ like his cheek !” 

“Old Brum” (Bromley, our tutor, and the great authority on 
cricket) “always said Jim. was the most useful man on the side as 
soon as he took to hitting across. I wonder where he is now?” 

For we two were the desolate remnant of an inseparable trio ; only 
Jim Brenton had gone for a soldier as soon as age entitled him— 
length had done so long before—while we lounged away more than 
another year at school, with four at Cambridge in prospect. Jim had 
left school just before the previous summer. term, and the loss of 
another school season, and the captaincy, had almost for the time 
damped his military ardour. We two survivors were closer friends 
since we had been left together, but Abbott and Brenton were without 
doubt the two original chums. 

“‘T wonder where he is now?” I repeated, for Abbott had taken no 
notice of my remark. 

“I can’t remember the name of the place : in the Red Sea, some- 
where, I think, where it’s frightfully hot, and they keep coal— 
somewhere near the Tower of Babel Mandeb, I think.” (Public 
schools still leave geography to the crammers, I fear.) 

“‘What a row those fellows are making,” said Abbott, as a festive 
song was heard in the distance. The Old Boys were evidently 
making a night of it at the “College Arms,” a picturesque little 
hostelry, nearly as old as the college itself, which nestled among the 
trees beyond the cricket-ground. Another shout, and quiet resumed 
its sway. The clock on the school tower struck half-past eleven. 

“Tsay, we'd better be making tracks for bed,” said I. “If Brum 
comes up, he won’t stand our being out here as late as this.” 

“ Hullo!” said Abbott; irrelevantly—he was still gazing out into 
the night. ‘I say, Stanley, look here—are those sheep on the 
cricket-ground, or what? Good heavens, who are they, and what are 
they doing?” 

A number of nondescript-looking figures, or rather objects, for 
their shape was scarcely discernible, were stealing out between the 
trees on to the cricket-ground. As they came nearer, we saw that they 
were not all white, as we had at first thought, but mostly black, and 
impish in their appearance. They came on towards the best part of 
the turf, and proceeded so far as we could see—yes, actually to pitch 
stumps, and prepare to play at cricket ! 

“It’s the cads come out to play by moonlight,” I cried, stamping 
with rage. ‘ They'll cut up all the turf. What can we do?” 

“Do! We'll go and turn them off,” said Abbott. “ I’ll go and fetch 
Bruiser Elton” (a champion, mighty with fists and at football, though 
no cricketer) ; “he’s always complaining he gets no fun this term.” 

“Go and*turn them off. How on earth are we to get out?” I 
asked disconsolately. 

‘“Why, look here,” answered Abbott, dev ntti suddenly the 
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wers of a constructive statesman of the highest order. ‘“ You 
go and fetch Elton. I'll shut up the window, to look as if 
Ransome had locked it. Then I'll make a little noise, and Brum 
will come up, and find everybody else gone to bed, and me just 
oing. Then, when I whistle ‘ John Peel,’ you scuttle down quietly, 
and we'll get little Thomas to watch for us. We'll let ourselves down 
with sheets, and he can haul them up and stow them in the balcony 
till they're wanted again. Put on dark coats, of course” (we were 
lounging in our eleven colours, as school magnates will); “and if 
those fellows only go on playing for twenty minutes or so, we'll give 
them a surprise fit to make them jump out of their skins. Cut 
along sharp, do!” 

I flew upstairs, collected three sheets, and secured Elton, who, 
when his sleepiness was once overcome, entered into the plan with 
zest. 

We soon heard the “little noise,” consisting apparently of the 
upset of a suite of study furniture, including fender and fire-irons. 
Such a summons could scarcely be disregarded by a self-respecting 
tutor, and soon a measured step was heard coming upstairs. Brum 
always disdained creeping softly up. A few minutes more, “ Good- 
night, sir,” at the door of Studies, descending steps, and shortly 
after, the familiar strain of ‘ John Peel,” subdued in time and tone 
to a kind of mysterious midnight march, well befitting our enter- 
prise. 

We stole down, bringing with us from the lower passage, as we came, 
little Thomas, smallest, toughest, and most trustworthy of fags. He, 
but for his sorrow that he was not to accompany us, was delighted 
with his part of the duty. He begged hard to come too. 

“No, Tommy,” said Abbott; “ you’ll be extremely valuable here, and 
no use at all out there ; and if you manage this job with your well-known 
tact and discretion” (Tommy grinned the grin of the experienced 
and diplomatic defier of law and order), “ you shall have an hour with 
whichever professional you like, next week. ~ There’s bribery and 
corruption! Look here; pull up this sheet when we’re gone—don’t 
untie it”—he was knotting it skilfully as he spoke—‘‘coil it in the 
balcony, and shut the window again all but an’inch, as quietly as you 
can. Then go and sit in the end study, or here, if you like, as long 
as you don’t get caught—and when you hear the whistle, open the 
window, chuck the sheet down, and when I say all right, cut straight 
to your room, and don’t wait for us, in case of Brum. We'll tell 
you all about it afterwards.” 

“ Right you are,” said the valiant.Tommy, with the air of a Roman 
sentinel at Pompeii. 

Quietly and quickly we descended, and dropped softly on the 
grass. The sheet disappeared up into the balcony, and we sped 
across the turf to the scene of the outrage. 

“Let’s lie low behind this bench,” said I, as we reached the edge 
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of the cricket-ground proper, taking advantage of the shadows as we 
went, “like savages lurking after their prey,” as Elton hoarsely 
suggested. 

We squatted down and reconnoitred. About a dozen or fourteen 
men were certainly making free with the best pitch. But they were 
not the cads we had expected to see, as either their garb or their 
play was enough to show. Most of them were apparently in evening 
dress, with coats thrown off; one or two in smoking suits. Their 
features were difficult to recognise, though they seemed familiar. On 
the whole they seemed to make very little noise, though the sound 
when bat met ball was distinct enough. 

“If they weren’t black instead of white, I should have thought 
they were ghosts,” whispered Abbott, who was as easily to be dismayed 
by a suggestion of the supernatural as impossible to frighten by any 
other means. 

“Ghosts can be black as well as white,” I whispered back, “only 
the black ones are the worst.” Abbott shivered. ‘But I know who 
they are. It’s the O. B.s having a lark, of course.” 

**They’ve no right to go cutting our ground up like this,” said 
Abbott, in all the wrath of captaincy. ‘“ Let’s go for them.” 

“Come on,” said Elton, and we rose to our feet. 

A cloud came over the moon, and we made good use of our time, 
till we reached the spot where the umpire, had there been one, 
would have stood, hard by short-leg. Here we paused again for 
a moment, unperceived, as it seemed, and unable to resist a look at 
the orgie we were about to break up. The game, as will be 
supposed, progressed in a somewhat peculiar way. Fielding was at 
a discount ; catches were scarcely attempted; indeed, it was a wonder 
how anyone ever stopped the ball. 

In about two minutes the bowler found his way to the stumps at 
the other end, and a figure we had not before noticed came, bat in 
hand, to take the vacant place. Unlike the rest, he was in flannels, 
and he wore a kind of puggaree helmet on his head, “as a protection 
against the heat of the moon, I suppose,” grunted Elton. There 
was a moment’s pause, and the game went on. 

“Who is that come in at the other end?” asked Abbott. “I 
know the look of them all, and I can’t make their faces out, even 
from here.” 

“TI declare,” I said, “he looks like old Brenton—only he’s got a 
kind of beard, and his moustache has grown bigger.” 

“Tt’s Jim!” gasped Abbott, but not as if he had heard me. And 
as he spoke, the man in the puggaree brandished his bat half angrily, 
and we caught the words: “I can’t catch them properly. There! 
I’ve lost the bowling,” as he caught the ball on the edge of the bat, 
and they ran a single. 

“Tt ¢s Brenton,” said I, looking at him as he stood at our end. 
“‘ How ghastly he looks in the moonlight with that beard.” 
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“T say,” growled Elton, “are you going to stand here all night 
umpiring? Come for them, if you mean to.” 

“Half a second,” said Abbott; “it’s no good going for these 
fellows ; we shall have to be civil to them, I suppose; though it’s a 
horrid shame,” as the thought of the outraged pitch came over him 
again. 
< have never been able to think how it was that we were neither 
seen nor heard as we stood there; nor what restrained us from 
rushing forward at once to welcome Brenton, whom we had not seen 
for a year, and had firmly believed to be far away from England at 
the present time. 

The end changed. ‘“ Bother!” said Brenton again, as the first 
ball slipped by. The bowler pitched the next one somewhere about 
the off-stump, I should say. ‘Now then,” said Brenton to himself, in 
a low, but perfectly audible voice. 

As he spoke he swung round, and pulled it right across towards 
us. The ball flew straight to Abbott, as he stood between me and 
Elton. The fieldsmen looked our way, for the first time ; Abbott 
stood ready to catch the ball—a mad attempt by moonlight. As 
it appeared to reach him he fell straight backwards. At the same 
moment the players seemed seized by sudden panic; coats were 
hastily snatched, and in less than half a minute the wickets were 
deserted, and dark shadows flitting away between the trees at the 
far side of the ground. 

We bent over Abbott, but I still kept my eyes on Brenton, who 
stood alone, beside the wicket, looking at us. His face seemed to 
light up with recognition as he moved towards us. 

Abbott half raised himself, but as if in pain. “Jim!” he cried. 
I looked at him, then again at Brenton, who was now close to us. 
He was very pale, his face clothed with a fortnight’s beard, and 
looking far older than when I had last seen him. His form seemed 
taller, but very thin and shadowy in his flannels. Mercy on us, do I 
see the trees and the wickets ¢Arough him? Where is he? Gone! 

Every sign of him had vanished. The moon had disappeared 
behind another cloud, and a chill wind swept over the ground, 
which seemed suddenly dark and grey. Abbott had fallen back 
again, and was groaning, apparently quite unconscious. Even Elton, 
though he did affect to pooh-pooh the matter next morning, looked 
scared enough at the moment. For myself, I must confess that I 
never was so frightened, before or since, as I was then, though I 
hardly knew why, or what about, so confused were my ideas. 

However, Elton and I managed to carry Abbott away from the 
deserted field. Half-way home he came to, and roused himself, just 
as we had put him down for a moment. ‘“ Jove, that came hard,” 
he murmured. “ Hallo! what’s become of it—where am I? I say, 
how wet it is” And Elton and I perceived for the first time—we 
must have been badly frightened—that rain was falling heavily, and 
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that we were thoroughly wetted. Probably this had helped to 
recover Abbott, and in a few minutes he was able to walk with 
help. 

We came stealthily underneath the balcony, and whistled softly, 
The sheets appeared, and slipped down to us. We sent Abbott up 
first, that we might be able to catch him if he fell. However, he 
pulled himself together bravely, and got up all safe. We followed, 
and put him to bed as quietly as we could. Little Thomas heard 
very little that night about our adventures. 

Abbott looked wretched for weeks afterwards, and any mention of 
ghosts upset him even more than of old. Ill as he seemed, his 
cricket, especially his wicket-keeping, was better than ever, and he 
cared for nothing else. Such of the Old Boys.as were still about on 
the day following our adventure told tales of a glorious game they 
had had by moonlight, until the rain came on and they had to run 
for it. We thought their manner a trifle suspicious, but their tales 
agreed well enough, and we could prove nothing against them. Of 
Brenton, or of any strange batsman in flannels, we could hear 
nothing. Three or four balls, they said, had been lost, and we could 
not ascertain that any had been found; of course they might lie in 
the wood for ages. 

One morning, two or .three weeks later, Abbott received a letter 
from a Captain Hawkins, whom we knew slightly from Old Boys’ 
gatherings in former years. It ran thus: 

“_____shire Regiment, Aden, June 30, 18—. 

“My DEAR Appott,—It is but a chance that you may remember 
me; but your old friend, Jim Brenton, was in our regiment, and I 
am grieved to have to tell you that he died of fever here last Friday 
morning. I was with him at the last, and he specially charged me 
to write to you that he had not forgotten you and Stanley. He must 
have been thinking of you up to the very end, when his mind seemed 
to be running on old cricket days at school, and I heard him murmur 
your names just before he died, shortly after three o’clock in the 
morning. He also bade me forward you a few of his personal 
possessions as remembrances, which I am making into a packet for 
the next mail. Though he had been so short a time with us, he had 
made many friends, and, indeed, no loss has been felt more by the 
regiment than his. 





‘Yours very sincerely, 
“J. R. FLETCHER HAWKINS.” 
““P.S.—The contents of the parcel, when it arrives, are to be 
divided between you and Stanley.” 


“Then that was the very night,” said I, for once thoroughly awed. 
“‘ Friday morning, the letter says, and we were out just after twelve 
on the Thursday night—just three hours before he died. How 
strange. If it had been the exact time r 
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“Yes,” said Abbott, shuddering all over. ‘I heard twelve strike, 
just as ” He broke off, as if he coudd not get the words out. 

We went off to our work, sadly enough; but it seemed easier to 
do so than to explain our trouble and beg leave of absence. It was 
a mathematical school, which the Sixth generally affected to despise, 
dawdling and chatting unconcernedly through the hour ; but to-day 
we silently opened our books, shocked out of all our boys’ swagger. 

Hardly had we sat down, when Abbott nudged me violently, and 
pointed to a sum in the book. 

“That’s not the page,” I whispered in surprise. 

“ Look, look!” he answered, quite loud, more astonished than 
ever. I looked, and read: 





“Tf a telegram take five minutes to send, twenty-five minutes to 
deliver, and an average of four minutes of delay for every hundred 
miles traversed, how long will an event taking place (a) at Calcutta, 
(b) at Aden, be known in London before or after it actually happened 
by clock ? the distances being respectively 6,500 and 3,800 miles, 
and the clock at Calcutta being 5h. 53 min. before that in London, 
and that at Aden 3 h. 4 min.” 


“Tt was the exact time, then!” he said. I thought he would have 
fainted right away; indeed, he swayed over right against me, and 
turned quite limp and helpless. Much frightened, I drew the atten- 
tion of the master to him, and we took him outside, where he pre- 
sently came to. I mentioned the bad news we had heard, and he 
was taken to the sick-room at Bromley’s. But he would not stay 
there, but roamed restlessly about for days. Brum was very kind to 
him, and did all to save him from being harassed that could be done. 
But it was long before he even partially got over it; and I think he 
never will completely shake off the effects. Yet his wicket-keeping 
was something marvellous the rest of that season, better than it has 
ever been since, I think, though his reputation is of course far 
greater now, and he will most likely “keep” for the Gentlemen this 
year. But the faintest reference to apparitions of any kind upsets 
him frightfully, though it never spoils his cricket nerve. Some fellows 
got talking on ghosts in the pavilion one match day, and I could not 
prevent Abbott from overhearing. He played splendidly all the 
afternoon, with a white, drawn face, and the trembling so strong on 
him he could scarcely walk across between the overs. It was frightful 
to sée, even for people who didn’t know the reason as well as I did. 
It was no use trying to make him stop playing, for cricket is the 
breath of life to him. As to his nerve, after trying to stop ¢hat ball, 
I should think he would never be frightened by any earthly thing at 
cricket. 
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IRENE. 


By Lapy GREGORY. 


SHE that I love must know no guile, 

Must gracious be in word and ways, 

Will send a blessing in her smile, 

And give and win an endless praise. 
(Irene, you answer not to this— 

With mischief at your finger-tips, 

With malice lurking in your kiss, 

And in your love words, quicks and quips.) 


She that I love must learnéd be, 
Skilled in all art of head and hands ; 
Must sound the depths of melody ; 
Make sweet the speech of many lands. 
(But you, Irene, have no such lore— 
Your knowledge is a babbling rill ; 
You gather pebbles on the shore, 
According to your vagrant will.) 


She that I love, upon the brink, 

All innocent must stand, of life ; 

Of ill and evil know nor think, 

Have heard no sound of sin or strife. 
(But you, Irene, know all too well 
Our tangled heritage of birth; ‘a 
The line that severs heaven from hell, 
The torments and the joys of earth.) 


She that I love must be most fair, 
Beneath low rippling waves of gold ; 
The classic features that compare 
With the divine Athenian mould. 
(Your face, Irene, is out of rule, 
Would but the dancing of your eyes 
Their flitting flashes leave us cool 
To look and calmly criticise.) 


Whene’er I find my pictured queen, 
Life sure will be serene and sweet ; 
(But till that day, Irene, Irene, 

I lay me at your rebel feet! ) 
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